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Wars and Emotions 
by Aldous Huxley 


Ass understand European 
politics, one should read the history of 
Central America. This is not paradox, 
but scientific method. It is by studying 
the simple that we learn to understand 
the more complex phenomena of the 
same kind. The behaviour of children 
and lunatics throws light on the more 
complex behaviour of adults and the 
sane. Pavlov’s dogs have explained 
many hitherto inexplicable character- 
istics of human beings. Most of the 
little we know about the anthropology 
of civilized peoples is the fruit of in- 
quiries into the nature of primitive 
societies. Central America, being just 
Europe in miniature and with the lid 
off, is the ideal laboratory in which to 
study the behaviour of the Great Powers. 

The most striking fact about the 
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wars of Central America is that none of 
them has had an origin which could pos- 
sibly be interpreted as economic. There 
has never beenany question of capturing 
markets, destroying dangerous competi- 
tors, seizing provinces for the sake of their 
industrially valuable resources. The 
wars of theFive Republicshavebeen wars 
between Conservatives and Liberals, 
between Clericals and Anti-Clericals, be- 
tween those who desired a single Federal 
Republic and those who claimed sover- 
eign independence for each state. They 
have not been wars of interest, but of 
‘political principle’—in other words, wars 
of pure passion. Wars are now generally 
attributed to the machinations of rival 
groups of capitalists. Owning as they 
do the instruments of propaganda, they 
first emotionally involve the dumb de- 
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luded public (already prepared by all 
its education to be involved) in their 
private quarrels; then, when the emo- 
tional temperature is high enough, 
proceed, in their capacity. as rulers, or 
powers behind thrones, to give the 
order for mobilization and slaughter. 

This description is probably true 
enough; but it remains a mere descrip- 
tion, requiring to be elucidated and 
explained. We want first of all to know 
why the exploiters quarrel; and, in the 
second place, why the exploited allow 
themselves to be involved. 


II 


The theorists of the left proclaim it 
almost as an axiom that, where there 
is private profit-taking, there of neces- 
sity must also be periodical war. But 
this is clearly untrue. If capitalists were 
interested only in the efficient exploita- 
tion of their victims (as would to heaven 
they had had the sense to be!) they 
would not waste their resources in fight- 
ing one another; they would combine 
to work out the most efficient scheme 
for squeezing profits out of the entire 
planet. That they do not do so — or do 
so only spasmodically and inadequately 
—is due to the fact that the exploiters 
are as much the slaves of the passions 
aroused by nationalism as the exploited. 
They own and use the instruments of 
propaganda, but are themselves the 
first to believe in, and to act upon, 
the nonsense they broadcast. These 


Machiavels are incapable of seeing’ 


their own best economic advantage. 
Peace, it is obvious, and international- 


ism pay; war on its present scale must, 
in the long run, inevitably harm the 
capitalists who bring it about. Never- 
theless, they do bring it about - and 
believe, under the patriotic cant, that 
they are bringing it about in their own 
interests. They make war in order to 
increase the profits they derive from 
their particular system of nationalist 
economy at the expense of the profits 
derived by fellow capitalists from rival 
systems. (Nationalism is against the 
higher economic interests of the ex- 
ploiters; but it creates certain particular 
interests of monopoly which to some 
extent justify the capitalists in their 
appeal to arms on business grounds.) 
They alsomake andthreaten warson 
the Machiavellian principle that foreign 
dangers give the ruler an opportunity 
for strengthening his position at home. 
It is for this reason that all the post-war 
dictators have been scare-mongers and 
sabre-rattlers. The fear of each people 
for its neighbours confirms the power of 
the rulers who happen to be in office. 
But what is this power compared with 
the power that would be wielded by an 
oligarchy of world-rulers? And com- 
pared with the profits to be derived 
from a world-system of economy, how 
poor are the profits earned under a 
mere nationalist system! Moreover, 
modern war is demonstrably ruinous to 
economic activity and disruptive of 
social order. So far from enriching and 
strengthening himself by war on the 
present scale, the capitalist ruler is 
likely to lose in the convulsion most of 
such money and power as he possesses. 
In spite of which, our rulers insist that 
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the political and economic system shall 
remain (to their own manifest disad- 
vantage) nationalistic. Safe and profit- 
able, internationalism is rejected. Why? 
Because all capitalist-rulers are bound 
by a theology of passion that prevents 
them from rationally calculating their 
profits and losses. And so long as such 
a theology continues to be accepted by 
rulers, it makes no difference whether 
these are private profit-makers or 
bureaucrats representing ‘the People’. 
The development of nationalistic state- 
socialism is not only possible; at the 
present moment, it actually seems a 
probability. 

The truth is that our so-called wars 
of interest are really wars of passion, 
like those of Central America. To find 
a war of pure interest one must go far 
afield. The Opium War between Eng- 
land and China was one of the very 
few whose causes were purely and un- 
adulteratedly economic. ‘All for Hate’, 
is the title of every great international 
tragedy of modern times, or ‘the World 
Well Lost’. 

‘Les intéréts’, writes the French 
philosopher, Alain, ‘transigent tou- 
jours, les passions ne transigent jamais.’ 
Interests are always ready to com- 
pound, passions never. You can always 
discuss figures, haggle over prices, ask a 
hundred and accepteighty-five. But you 
cannot discuss hatred, nor haggle over 
contradictory vanities and prejudices, 
nor ask for blood and accept a soft 
answer. Neither can you argue away 
the immediately experienced fact that 
boasting is delightful, that it is bliss to 
feel yourself superior to the other fellow, 
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that ‘righteous indignation’ is wildly in- 
toxicating, and that the thrill of being 
one of a mob that hates another mob 
can be as pleasurably exciting as a pro- 
longed orgasm. The exploited who 
succumb to the nationalist propaganda 
of the exploiters are having the time of 
their lives. We have asked what they 
get out of being involved in their 
masters’ quarrels. In the early stages 
of being involved they get the equiva- 
lent of free seats at a magnificent enter- 
tainment, combining a revival meeting 
with championship boxing and a porno- 
graphic cinema show. At the call of 
King and Country, they spring to arms. 
Can we be surprised? 

La guerre nait des passions. But before 
we begin to elaborate this proposition, 
we must ask ourselves the very pertinent 
question: whose passions? The passions 
of the people as a whole? Or only of the 
rulers? Of both, I believe is the correct 
answer. It is the rulers, of course, who 
actually declare war; and they do so, 
first, because they are moved by pas- 
sions that the theology of nationalism 
has taught them to regard as creditable; 
and, second, because they wish to de- 
fend interests which nationalism has 
either really created or which they 
themselves have invented to serve as a 
rational justification for their passions. 
But rulers cannot carry on a war unless 
the ruled are moved by the same pas- 
sions or the same rationalizations of 
passions as themselves. Before war can 
be waged, the mass of the people must 
be made to imagine that they want the 
war; that the war is in their interests 
or at least unavoidable. This end is 
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accomplished by a violent campaign of 
propaganda, launched at the time of 
the declaration of war. But such a cam- 
paign would not be effective, if the 
people had not from earliest childhood 
been indoctrinated with the nationalist 
theology. Owing to this nationalistic 
conditioning of all their worst passions, 
the ruled are sometimes actually more 
war-like than their rulers, who find 
themselves reluctantly propelled to- 
wards a war which they would like to 
avoid. At other times, the ruled are 
less the slaves of nationalist passion and 
prejudice than the rulers. Thus, I 
think it would be true to say that, at 
present, the majority of French and 
English people are more pacific, less 
dangerously obsessed by the Moloch- 
theology of nationalism, readier to 
think of international politics in terms 
of reason, than are their governments. 
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In the notes which follow, I shall 
discuss the war-producing passions in 
themselves, without specific references 
to those who feel them. In practice, it 
is obvious, everything depends on the 
rulers. They can either encourage and 
systematize the expression of these pas- 
sions; or alternatively they can prevent 
the theology of nationalism from being 
taught in the schools or propagated by 
other means. Rulers who wished to do 
so could rid the world of its collective 
insanity within a generation. Revolu- 
tion by persuasion can be nearly as 
swift and ‘catastrophic’ as revolution by 
violence, and, if carried out scientifi- 


cally, promises to be incomparably 
more effective. The Jesuits and the 
Assassins have demonstrated what can 
be done by intelligent conditioning of 
the young. It is disastrous that the only 
people who have thoroughly learnt the 
lessons of Loyola and the Old Man of 
the Mountain should be the exponents 
of militant nationalism in Germany and 
Italy and the exponents of militant col- 
lectivism in Russia. War is the common 
denominator of all the existing systems 
of scientific conditioning. 

So much for the people who feel the 
passions. Now for the passions them- 
selves — hatred, vanity and the name- 
less urge which men satisfy in the act of 
associating with other men in large 
unanimous droves. 

It is reported of Alain that when, in 
the trenches, his fellow soldiers com- 
plained of the miseries of war, he would 
answer: “Mais vous avez eu assez de 
plaisir; vous avez crié Vive Armée ou 
Vive PAlsace Lorraine. I] faut que 
cela se paye. I] faut mourir.’ 

Hate is like lust in its irresistible 
urgency; it is, however, more dangerous 
than lust, because it is a passion less 
closely dependent on the body. The 
emission of a glandular secretion suf- 
fices to put an end to lust, at any rate 
for a time. But hate is a spiritual pas- 
sion, which no mere physiological 
process can assuage. Hate, therefore, 
has what lust entirely lacks - persis- 
tence and continuity: the persistence 
and continuity of purposive spirit. 
Moreover, lust is ‘perjured, murderous, 
bloody, full of blame’, only before 
action; hate, both before and during 
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action. In the case of lust, the time of 
action is limited to a few minutes or 
seconds, and with the ending of the 
action coincides the temporary or 
permanent ending of that particular 
passion of lust. Very different is the 
case of hatred. Its action may continue 
for years; nor does the ending of any 
particular phase of the action neces- 
sarily entail the ending of the emotional 
state which was its justification. 

Hate, is not, of course, the only 
passion behind the theory and practice 
of nationalism. Vanity — the collective 
vanity manifested by each individual 
member of a group which he regards as 
superior to other groups and whose 
superiority he feels in himself — vanity 
is equally important; and both these 
passions are combined with, and derive 
an added strength from, that lust for 
sociability, whose indulgence yields 
such enormous psychological dividends 
to the individual of a gregarious species. 
At ordinary times, indeed, vanity seems 
to be more important than hate. But 
it must not be forgotten that hate is 
always accompanied by persecution 
mania, The paeans of self-praise with 
which the nationalists are perpetually 
gratifying themselves are always on 
the point of modulating into de- 
nunciations of other people. Hatred, 
even when not actually expressed, is 
always there just below the surface. 
One is therefore justified in speaking of 
this passion as fundamental in the 
contemporary theory and practice of 
nationalism. 

So far as the physiology and psycho- 
logy. of individual human beings is 
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concerned, there is nothing to prevent 
the pleasures of hatred from being as 
deliciously enduring as the pleasures of 
love in the Muslim paradise. Fortu- 
nately, however, hatred in action tends 
to be self-destructive. The intoxicating 
delight of being many thousands bawl- 
ing, ‘Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles, 
or “Marchons, marchons qu'un sang impur 
abreuve nos sillons,’ is apt to be brought 
speedily to a close. Bawling in mobs is 
almost as good as copulation; but the 
subsequent action generally leads to 
discomfort, extreme pain and death all 
round. Jl faut que cela se paye, and the 
payment entails the transformation of 
hatred from a source of pleasure to a 
source of misery and, in many cases the 
transformation of the hater himself into 
acorpse. This, I repeat, is fortunate; for 
if the gratification of hatred were 
always as delicious as it is sometimes, 
then there would obviously never be 
any intervals of peace. As it is the 
world seems well lost only so long as 
the action dictated by hatred remains 
successful. When it ceases to be suc- 
cessful, the loss of the world is realized 
and regretted, and the haters become 
homesick once more for a quiet life on 
friendly terms with their neighbours. 
But once a war has been started, they 
are not allowed, and do not even allow 
themselves, to succumb to this natural 
homesickness. Nationalism is a set of 
passions rationalized in terms of a 
theology. When, in the natural course 
of events, the passions tend to lose their 
intensity, they can be revived artifici- 
ally by an appeal to the theology. 
Moreover ‘tasks in hours of insight — or 
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orgasm ~— willed can be through hours 
of gloom fulfilled.” A theology, with 
its accompanying principles and cate- 
gorica] imperatives, is a mechanism for 
making it possible to do in cold blood 
the things which, if nature were left to 
itself, it would be possible to do only in 
hot blood. 


The commonest, one might call it 
the natural, rhythm of human life is 
routine punctuated by orgies. Routine 
supports men’s weakness, makes the 
fatigue of thought unnecessary and 
relieves them of the intolerable burden 
of responsibility. Orgies, whether sex- 
ual, religious, sporting or political, 
provide that periodical excitement 
which all of us crave and which most of 
us are too insensitive to feel except 
under the most crudely violent stimu- 
lation. Hence (beside all the private 
and domestic orgies) such public stimu- 
lations as gladiatorial games, bull fights, 
boxing matches, gambling; hence 
patriotic demonstrations, hymns of 
hate, mass meetings and parades; hence 
saturnalia, carnivals, firsts of May, 
fourths and fourteenths of July; hence 
religious revivals, pilgrimages, miracu- 
lous grottoes and all the techniques for 
arousing what Professor Otto has called 
the ‘numinous’ emotions. Sensitive and 
civilized men can dispense with these 
crude, almost surgical, methods of 
producing excitement. But sensitive 
and civilized men are rare — as rare as 
the American who, after ten years of 
prohibition, can enjoy a glass of good 
wine. The vast majority can only get 
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their kick out of the equivalent of proof 
spirit. 

Consider in this context the 
adaptation to popular needs of the 
religion of Jesus. For Professor Otto, 
the essence of religion is the ‘numinous’ 
emotion in all its forms, from panic 
terror up to a rapturous awareness of 
the mysterium tremendum fascinans of the 
world. And so far as the religion of the 
ordinary, insensitive but excitement- 
loving person is concerned, this is 
probably true. Jesus, however, lays no 
stress on such emotions, nor prescribes 
any technique for arousing them. For 
him, it is clear, the surgical stimulation 
of ,deliberately induced ecstasy, of 
luscious ritual and corybantic revivalism 
were all entirely unnecessary. They 
were not unnecessary for his followers. 
These, in the course of a few hundred 
years, made Christianity almost as 
sensational and orgiastic as Hinduism. 
If they had not, there would have been 
no Christians. 

The bearing of these facts on 
Central America, wars and interna- 
tional disputes in general, is obvious. 
Nationalistic theology is not only a 
substitute for passion; it is also an 
excuse for it. It justifies these periodical 
orgies of emotion which are; for the 
great majority of men and women, a 
psychological necessity. So long as these 
orgies remain platonic, no harm is 
done. They are a bit undignified, that 
is all. But if people need to get drunk, if 
they cannot preserve their soul’s health 
without occasional orgasms of hatred, 
self-love and group-frenzy, why, then, 
drunk they must get and orgasms they 
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must have. The trouble is that the 
greatest immediate happiness of the 
greatest number too often leads to the 
greatest ultimate unhappiness. The org- 
ies of nationalism are not platonic 
orgies-for-orgies’-sake. They lead to 
practical results — to the piling up of 
armaments, to senseless economic com- 
petition, to embargoes on foreign goods 
and ultimately to war. Il faut que cela 
se paye. The fundamental problem of 
international politics is vsychological. 
The economic problems are secondary 
and, but for the psychological problems 
would not exist. The good intentions of 
such statesmen as desire peace — and 
many of them do not even desire it — 
are rendered ineffective by their con- 
sistent refusal to deal with the war- 
disease at its source. To attempt to 
cure symptoms, such as tariff-wars and 
armaments, without at the same time 
attacking the psychological causes of 
these symptoms, is a proceeding fore- 
doomed to failure. What is the use of a 
Disarmament or a World Economic 
Conference so long as the people of 
each nation are deliberately encour- 
aged by their leaders to indulge in 
orgies of group-solidarity based on, and 
combined with, self-congratulation and 
contemptuous hatred for foreigners? 
Our need is rather for a World Psycho- 
logical Conference, at which propa- 
ganda experts should decide upon the 
emotional cultures to be permitted and 
encouraged in each state and the appro- 
priate mythologies and philosophies to 
accompany these emotional cultures. 
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Before we enter into the possible 
activities of such a conference it is 
necessary to consider the psycho-analytic 
theory of international relations set 
forth in Dr. F. Vergin’s book, ‘Sub- 
Conscious Europe’. Dr. Vergin’s con- 
tention is that war is an escape from 
the restraints of civilization. ‘It is 
quite useless to demand higher stand- 
ards of Christian morality and at the 
same time to preach peace.’ Ethical 
restraints exact their own revenge. It 
is no coincidence that, in France, 
the parties most closely associated with 
Catholicism should be the most vio- 
lently chauvinistic. All European 
parties with a Christian orientation 
are fundamentally war-like, because 
the psychological pressure of Christian 
restraint necessarily urges them on to 
find emotional relief in hatred. Such, 
in brief, is Dr. Vergin’s theory. It has 
the merit of being simple and the 
defect of being perhaps a bit too simple. 
Ours is not the only civilization that has 
imposed restraints on the appetites of 
the individual. Every civilization im- 
poses restraints; otherwise it would not 
exist. Again, not all restraints are felt 
to be restraints: people can be so con- 
ditioned as to accept certain artificial 
restraints as though they were part of 
the order of nature. The restraints 
which hedge in the individuals of a 
primitive society are more numerous 
and less escapable than those by which 
we are surrounded. In spite of which 
many primitive and semi-primitive soci- 
eties have been on the whole remark- 
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ably peaceable. For example, Mexico 
and Central America before their separ- 
ation from Spain had enjoyed two cen- 
turies and a half of almost uninter- 
rupted peace. And yet the population 
of these provinces laboured under 
restraints of all kinds — political res- 
traints imposed from without, and 
psychological restraints imposed from 
within, as the result of stringent religi- 
ous conditioning. According to Dr. 
Vergin’s argument, the psychological 
pressure generated by such restraints 
should have driven the people into 
civil war. It did nothing of the kind, 
and for several good reasons. In the 
first place, all members of Spanish 
colonial society were brought up in 
an emotional culture that made them 
regard submission to King and church, 
and reasonably decent behaviour to- 
wards their fellow-subjects as unques- 
tionably right and ‘natural’. In the 
second place, their life was so arranged 
that they could get all the orgiastic 
excitements — religious ceremonies, 
dances, sports, public executions and 
private wife-beatings — for which they 
periodically craved. This being so, 
they had no urgent psychological need 
for the orgies of militant nationalism. 
The dangerous psychological pressure, 
described by Dr. Vergin, is worked up 
only among puritans who disapprove 
and suppress all exciting and pleasur- 
able activities whatsoever. ‘Righteous 
indignation’ is the only emotional 
orgasm these people allow themselves; 
they therefore live in a chronic state of 
hatred, disapproval and uncharitable- 
ness. The rulers of Central America 


were not puritans and, while imposing 
socially valuable restraints upon their 
subjects, allowed them by way of 
compensation a plentiful choice of 
more or less harmless amusements. 
Furthermore, if any of them wanted to 
enjoy the pleasures of public hatred 
there was always Sir Francis Drake 
and Morgan and Dampier; there were 
always, besides the buccaneers and 
pirates, all the home-country’s official 
enemies; there were always heretics, 
protestants, foreigners and heathens. 
Objects of collective detestation in rich 
variety — and most of them, very fortu- 
nately, a long way off, so that it was 
possible, the greater part of the time, to 
enjoy the pleasures of nationalism 
platonically, without having to suffer 
the smallest inconvenience. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century this vast and for long gener- 
ations peaceable Spanish colony trans- 
formed itself into six independent 
states, each in an almost chronic con- 
dition of civil war and each disliking 
all the rest so intensely that the civil 
war from to time gave place to savage 
outbursts of fighting between state and 
state. The reasons for this strange and 
distressing metamorphosis are such as 
to deserve the most careful considera- 
tion by the delegates to our hypothe- 
tical World Psychological Conference. 

From the very beginning, there had 
always been the best possible economic 
reasons why the Indians, the mestizos 
and the American-born white creoles 
should wish to revolt against the 
dominion of Spain. In varying degrees 
all were exploited by the distant 
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government and, still more, by its 
lawless representatives on the spot. 
During the later seventeen hundreds, 
as a result of Galvez’s reforms, the 
economic condition of the country and 
its native born inhabitants seems to 
have improved; it is probably true to 
say that, at the turn of the new century, 
there were actually fewer economic 
reasons for revolt than there ever had 
been in the history of the colonies. 
These fewer reasons were still, of 
course, many and enormous. But they 
would not in themselves have been 
enough to initiate a war of indepen- 
dence. The victims of oppression had 
been so thoroughly conditioned to 
accept the existing situation that they 
found the idea of revolt unthinkable. 
It became thinkable only when Napo- 
leon deposed the legitimate king of 
Spain and usurped the throne for 
Joseph Bonaparte. Spanish-American 
loyalty had been, till then, astonish- 
ingly solid —a great arch, as it were, 
flung, in apparent defiance of all the 
laws of political physics, across a gulf of 
bottomless incompetence and iniquity. 
The millions of its component stones, 
all centred upon, and were held 
together, by the keystone of the legiti- 
mate king’s divine right to rule; and 
the art of the psychological engineers 
who raised it—the priests and the 
Spanish administrators — had consisted 
in suggesting the people into the 
conviction that this divine right was 
not only their keystone, but their 
rock of ages as well, and that without 
its presence, there, at the crown and 
centre of everything, they would be 
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lost, non-existent, eternally damned. 
Napoleon brutally removed the pos- 
sessor of the divine right to rule the 
Spanish empire. Deprived of its key- 
stone, the arch disintegrated. The first 
symptom of disintegration was the 
Indian revolt in Mexico headed by 
Hidalgo. This was an orthodox econo- 
mic revolution of oppressed serfs — but 
an economic revolution made possible 
only by the removal of divine authority, 
personified by Charles IV. Goya’s old 
figure of fun was God’s representative, 
and his deposition meant that, from 
being almost or completely unthink- 
able, revolution suddenly became not 
only thinkable but actable. 

The most curious fact in the history 
of the Mexican and Central American 
revolt against Spain is that independ- 
ence was actually proclaimed by the 
Conservatives and Catholics. More 
royalist than the king, they were afraid 
of what would happen to them if they 
remained connected with the liberal, 
constitutional Spain of 1820. To pre- 
serve their loyalty to a non-existent 
king-by-divine-right, they rebelled 
against the actual king, who at that 
moment, had been forced to become a 
constitutional monarch. 

So much for the revolt from Spain. 
The subsequent history of the ex- 
Colonials is the history of men with a 
traditional culture of the emotions 
suitable to one kind of political regime, 
trying to establish another regime 
borrowed from abroad, and _ failing, 
because the new system could not be 
worked except by people brought up 
in an entirely different emotional 
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culture. The whites, near-whites and 
mestizos, who constituted the only 
politically conscious and _ politically 
active element in the population, had 
been brought up to accept the divine 
right of the king to rule them. At the 
same time they preserved the anarchic 
tradition of the Renaissance, regarding 
themselves as individuals, each having 
the right to do as well as he could for 
himself. Accordingly, we find rever- 
ence for the throne accompanied by 
evasion of its commands. The people 
were simultaneously convinced that the 
king had a divine right to make the 
laws and that they, as individuals, 
had a divine right to disobey them 
whenever they could do so advantage- 
ously and without being found out.. 
After the Bonopartist usurpation of 
1808, the idea began to dawn upon 
them that they themselves might make 
the laws; which, in due course, after 
the declaration of independence, they 
proceded to do. But unfortunately they 
had carried over from the ancien régime 
the idea that each man had also an in- 
alienable right to break the laws. Such 
an idea was not too harmful under a 
monarchy, which provided a certain 
stability and continuity of rule. But it 
was fatal under a republic. Democratic 
institutions can only work where in- 
dividuals have been conditioned to 
show public spirit and a sense of respon- 
sibility. The correct emotional culture 
for self-governing people is one that 
produces a feeling for honour and 
‘sportsmanship’. Battles may still be 
won on the playing fields of Eton; but, 
what is perhaps more creditable to 
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those elm-shadowed expanses of soggy 
turf, colonial empires are humanely 
lost there. That capacity to see the 
other fellow’s point of view, that 
reluctance to exploit to the full his 
chronic weakness or momentary dis- 
advantage, that .scrupulosity which 
Tennyson was already denouncing as 
‘the craven fear of being great’ and 
which (in spite of numerous individual 
and official backslidings) has come more 
and more to be characteristic of the nat- 
ional policy towards subject races, are 
all the products of these playing fields. 
Cricket and football prepared our 
administrators for the task of humanely 
ruling and for the more recent task of 
not ruling, and scepticism has finished 
off the job which games began. Of 
the newly invented Maxim gun, H. M. 
Stanley, the explorer, remarked ‘it is 
a fine weapon, and will be invaluable 
for subduing the heathen’. Nobody 
could utter such words now, because 
nobody has the kind of faith professed 
by Stanley. Given the means of action, 
all strong faith must inevitably result 
in persecution and attempts at the 
domination of others. Scepticism makes 
for tolerance and peaceable behaviour. 
All Central Americans were brought up 
as unsporting believers. Hence, with 
the disappearance of monarchy, the 
chronic misgovernment of every Cen- 
tral American state. 

The newly fashionable idea of 
nationalism was imported along with 
the idea of self-government. Applying 
the logic of this philosophy of hatred 
and division to their own immediate 
problems, the people of Central America 
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tried to make each administrative 
district into an independent country. 
There were moments when single 
departments of provinces (such as the 
department of Quezaltenango in Guate- 
mala) declared their independence. 
But such extravagances of folly were not 
permitted by the other departments, 
whose representatives insisted on the 
new countries being at least as large 
as the old colonial provinces. These, 
heaven knows, were small enough. 
The introduction of the nationalistic 
idea into Central America resulted in 
the dismemberment of a society which 
had hitherto been unquestionably one. 
Fellow subjects of the same king, speak- 
ing the same language, professing the 
same religion and having every possible 
economic reason for remaining united, 
the Mexicans and Central Americans 
were constrained by the emotional 
logic of an imported theology of hatred 
to renounce all their ties of blood and 
culture. Almost from one day to 
another this hitherto united society 
divided itself into six arbitrary groups 
of artificial enemies: 

All enemies, except those fighting 
for the strictly limited food supply of a 
given territory, may be described as 
artificial enemies. But there are degrees 
of artificiality. The artificiality of the 
enmity between the Central Americans 
is of the highest order. Nationalism is 
the justificatory philosophy of unneces- 
sary and artificial hatred. Under its 
influence, and in the absence of natural 
enemies, men will go out of their way to 
create artificial ones, so as to have 
objects on which to vent their hatred. 
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Similarly, in the absence of women or 
of a subjective taste for women, men 
will imaginatively transform other men 
into artificial women, so as to have 
objects on which to vent their lusts. 
Like collective hatred, homosexuality 
has its justifying theology, adumbrated 
by Plato and in recent years systema- 
tically worked out by M. André Gide. 
This author has done for the love of 
artificial women what Maurice Barrés 
did for the hatred of artificial enemies 
—moralized its pleasure and endowed 
them with a cosmic significance. 

All enjoy the warmth that accom- 
panies boasting, the fierce electric 
thrill of hatred. Some take pleasure in 
the act of fighting. But none enjoy 
(though it is extraordinary how many 
are ready stoically to bear) starvation, 
wounds and violent death. That the 
Central Americans have derived intense 
satisfaction from the act of hating their 
new, artificial enemies is certain. But 
these moments of fun have been paid 
for by other moments ofmisery and pain. 
Would it not have been possible, the 
observer will ask, to invent a political 
system which would have given them 
all the emotional orgasms they needed 
at a smaller material and spiritual 
cost? 


V 


With this question upon our lips, 
we may now return to our hypothetical 
World Psychological Conference and, 
guided by the light which Central 
America has thrown on the problems 
of international relations, may profit- 
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ably begin to inquire into the nature 
of its discussions. 

The end proposed by our conference 
is international peace. The obstacle 
which it has to circumvent is national- 
ism. The material with which it has 
to deal is the psychology of very sug- 
gestible, rather insensitive, but emo- 
tional and excitement-loving people 
assembled in vast urban communities. 
The problem is to devise means for so 
treating this material that the obstacle 
may be avoided and the goal definitely 
reached. 

The first thing our delegates would 
remark is that all governments deplore 
and carefully regulate the manifesta- 
tions of lust, but deliberately encourage 
those of collective vanity and hatred. 
To boast mendaciously about one’s own 
gang and to slander and defame other 
gangs are acts everywhere officially 
regarded as creditable and even pious. 
It is as though our rulers, instead of 
merely tolerating prostitution, were to 
proclaim the brothel to be a place as 
sacred as the cathedral and as improv- 
ing as the public library. Doctrines 
like that of race superiority are the 
spiritual equivalent of cantharides. 
Under the Nazis, for example, every 
German is made to take his daily dose 
of what I may call Nordic fly. The 
Marquis de Sade was condemned to a 
long term of imprisonment for having 
distributed aphrodisiac candies to a 
few prostitutes in Marseilles. But 
nationalists who devise means for 
arousing in millions the disgraceful 
passions of hatred, envy and vanity are 
hailed as the saviours of their country. 


One of the preliminary conditions of 
international peace is the inculcation 
of a new (or rather of a very old) scale 
of moral values. People must be 
taught to think hatred at least as dis- 
creditable as they now think lust; to 
find the more raucous manifestations of 
collective vanity as vulgar, low and 
ludicrous as those of individual vanity. 

Nationalists and militarists have 
tried to defend their position on ethical 
as well as on political grounds. Warand 
nationalism are good, they say, because 
they stimulate individuals to display the 
more heroic virtues. But the same argu- 
ment could be brought forward in 
favour of prostitution. There is a whole 
literature describing the devotion and 
tenderness, the benevolence and, posi- 
tively, the saintliness of whores. But 
nobody regards this literature as justi- 
fying the wholesale encouragement of 
whoredom. Man’s is a double nature 
and there is hardly any critical situa- 
tion in which he will not display, 
simultaneously or alternately, the 
most repulsive characteristics of an 
animal and a heroism equal to that of 
the martyrs. Nationalism and war 
stimulate men to heroism, but also to 
bestiality. So far as individuals are 
concerned, the bad cancels out the 
good. And so far as society is concerned 
the bad — that is to say the harmful -— 
enormously predominates. War and 
nationalism are without any possible 
justification. 

But ethical justifications are not 
what our hypothetical delegates have 
come together to discuss. They have 
come together to discuss the psycho- 
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logical conditions for international 
peace. Ethical justifications are mainly 
useful after the fact — to confirm indi- 
viduals in certain types of socially useful 
behaviour. 

I will assume — what, alas, is sadly 
improbable — that our delegates have 
agreed in principle on the need for all 
governments to discourage the mani- 
festations by their subjects of collective 
hatred and hatred-producing vanity. 
Having done this, they find themselves 
immediately faced by the problem of 
Prohibition. The prohibition of any 
activity that gives people great psycho- 
logical satisfactions is very difficult to 
carry out and, if carried out, may lead 
to all kinds of unexpected and distress- 
ing consequences. Zeal to convert and 
civilize the Melanesians is leading to 
their extinction; deprived of all that, 
for them, made life worth living, they 
simply cease to live. The effort to make 
Americans more sober resulted in an 
increase of alcoholism and criminality. 
Puritanism carried to its logical con- 
clusions notoriously leads to sadism. 
And so on; the dangers of untempered 
prohibition are everywhere apparent. 
Many activities are psychologically 
satisfying, but socially harmful. Sup- 
pression of these should always be 
accompanied by the offer of an alterna- 
tive activity, as rewarding to the 
individuals engaged in it, but socially 
harmless or, if possible, beneficial. 
This is the principle behind all en- 
lightened colonial administration at 
the present time. Thus, the head 
hunters in New Guinea have been 
persuaded to use for all ritual purposes 
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the heads not of human beings, but of 
wild boars; this modification accepted, 
they are at liberty to perform all the 
elaborate and psychologically reward- 
ing ceremonies prescribed by their 
religion. Psychologically, the abolition 
of militant nationalism in Europe is the 
equivalent of the abolition of head- 
hunting in Papua. Our imaginary 
delegates are depriving the people of a 
great many opportunities for emotional 
excitement. What alternatives do they 
propose to supply? This is a difficult 
problem, completely soluble, I imagine, 
only by an experimental process of 
trial, error and re-trial. ‘Hate,’ as Dr. 
Vergin has justly remarked, ‘pays a 
higher psychological dividend than can 
be obtained from international amity, 
sympathy and co-operation.’ Benevo- 
lence is tepid; hatred and its comple- 
ment, vanity, are stinging hot and 
high-flavoured. That is why National 
Socialism is so much easier to popu- 
larize than the League of Nations. It 
will be the task of the psychological 
engineers to see how far co-operation 
can be combined with socially harmless, 
but psychologically rewarding, com- 
petitions and rivalry. Rivalry, for 
example, in industry (the Russians 
have exploited this kind of friendly 
competition in the attempt to get more 
work out of their factory hands). 
Rivalry in sports. Rivalry — but this, 
alas, would probably arouse not the 
smallest popular enthusiasm — in scien- 
tific and artistic achievement. The 
substitutes for militant nationalism may 
be almost as exciting as the things they 
replace. Thus, at Constantinople, feel- 
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ing at the chariot races ran so high that 
Greens and Blues were ready to kill one 
another by the thousand. It is clear 
that the homeopathic remedy for mili- 
tant nationalism can be made as fatal 
as the disease. 

In the course of their labours, our 
delegates will be called upon to answer 
a number of very difficult questions. 
Here are a few of them: 

Inwhat circumstances and by means 
of what technique can you persuade 
people into the placid acceptance of 
prohibitions? When and how can you 
condition them into regarding artificial 
restraints as inevitable and ‘natural’ 
limitations of all human life? 

Again, what sort of emotional com- 
pensations must be given in exchange 
for specific kinds of prohibition? And 
how much emotional excitement, how 
many orgies, do people need to keep 
them contented and in health? 

Finally, can the benevolently intelli- 
gent ruler dispense altogether with col- 
lective hatred? Or is it a necessary and 
irreplaceable instrument for the welding 
of small societies into greater wholes? 


VI 


To the first question our delegates 
would probably be unable to return a 
definite answer. They would observe 
that, as a matter of historical fact, the 
members of isolated and homogeneous 
communities have often been persuaded 
to accept the oddest and most arbitrary 
restraints as natural limitations. Mem- 
bers of heterogeneous communities in 
frequent contact with foreigners tend to 


lose unquestioning faith in the local 
mythology and are therefore less amen- 
able to the powerful instruments of 
persuasion provided by religion. There 
is a sense in which modern society can 
say with M. Valéry, ‘la bétise n’est pas 
mon fort’. True, the intrinsic and 
congenital stupidity of the majority is 
as great as it ever was. But it is a 
stupidity which has been educated in 
the ideas invented by the relatively free 
intelligence of exceptional individuals. 
The result of this education is that 
stupid people are now no longer able to 
swallow the sort of theology which their 
predecessors unquestioningly accepted. 
Universal education has created an im- 
mense class of what I may call the New 
Stupid, hungering for certainty, yet 
unable to find it in the traditional 
myths and their rationalizations. So 
urgent has been this need for certainty 
that in place of the dogmas of religion 
they have accepted (with what pas- 
sionate gratitude!) the pseudo-religious 
dogmas of nationalism. These are 
more obviously false and mischievous 
than the dogmas of religion; but they 
possess, for the New Stupid, the enor- 
mous merit of being concerned, not 
with invisible, but with visible entities. 
Nationalism is not the theory of a God 
whom nobody has seen. It is a theory 
of some actual country and its flesh- 
and-blood inhabitants. The theory is 
demonstrably untrue; but that does not 
matter. What matters to the New 
Stupid is that the subject of the theory 
is real. The New Stupidity is positiv- 
istic. One of the tasks of our delegates 
will be the devising of a mythology and 
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a world-view which shall be as accept- 
able to the New Stupid as nationalism 
and as beneficial as the best of the 
transcendental religions. 

To the two questions in the second 
group no definite answer can be given, 
except on the basis of a specific re- 
search. The balance sheet of psycho- 
logical equivalents has yet to be drawn 
up; nevertheless a rather vague, but 
useful, generalization is possible. Rulers 
can impose many prohibitions, provided 
that the people on whom they are im- 
posed have been given sufficiently lively 
and interesting orgies. The problem, 
obviously, is to define ‘sufficiently’. 
But there is no one definition; for what 
is sufficient for people in one set of cir- 
cumstances is insufficient for people in 
another. Thus, the orgy-system of the 
Central Americans, simple and unpre- 
tentious as it was, seems to have been 
quite sufficient for their needs. The fact 
that they bore, almost without com- 
plaint, the enormous oppression of 
their rulers, is evidence that, psycho- 
logically, they were satisfied. To-day 
we have a choice of diversions incom- 
parably wider than theirs. Neverthe- 
less our elaborate orgy-system is pro- 
bably insufficient for our needs. Living 
as we do in an age of technological 
progress, and therefore of incessant 
change, we find that we cannot be 
amused except by novelties. The tra- 
ditional orgies which, without under- 
going the smallest modification, 
refreshed our ancestors during long 
centuries of history, now seem to us in- 
tolerably insipid. Nothing can be new 
enough for us. Even the most exciting 
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and elaborate of our amusements can- 
not satisfy for long. 

Nor is this the only reason for the 
insufficiency of our orgy system. The 
processions, dances, and even the sports 
of the Central Americans were related 
to their mythology. It was to do 
honour to St. Joseph that one marched 
round the town with candles and a 
drum; one fought cocks or baited bulls 
to celebrate the Assumption of the 
Mother of God; one danced for St. 
Francis or, on the sly, for the Feathered 
Serpent of the old dispensation. One 
did magic in the name of St. Peter and 
got drunk because it was All Souls’ Day. 
What was and still is true of Central 
America used to be true, until quite 
recent times, of Europe. To-day all 
diversions have been laicized. This has 
happened partly as a result of the posi- 
tivistic tendencies of the New Stupidity; 
partly owing to the fact that all enter- 
tainments are in the hands of joint stock 
companies, whose interest it is that 
people shall amuse themselves, not only 
on mythologically significant occasions, 
but every day and all the time. The 
result is that ‘our laughter and our 
tears mean but themselves’, and mean- 
ing but themselves, mean curiously 
little. Hence the prodigious success of 
the entertainments organized by up-to- 
date mob-leaders in the name of 
nationalism. Mussolini and Hitler have 
restored to the New Stupid some of the 
substantial pleasure enjoyed by the Old 
Stupidity. Can these pleasures be re- 
stored in some other and less pernicious 
name than that of collective hatred and 
vanity? 
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We have seen that people will put up 
with all kinds of prohibitions, provided 
that they are given psychologically 
‘sufficient? compensations. Granted 
qualitative sufficiency, what is the 
amount of emotional stimulation neces- 
sary for health? How many orgies — or 
rather, since it is the minimum that 
interests us, how few-—do human 
beings require? Only prolonged field- 
work would permit one to return a 
scientifically accurate answer. At pre- 
sent, all one can say is that the appetite 
for emotional stimulation varies greatly 
from individual to individual and that 
populations at large seem to be able 
now to support very large doses of 
emotional excitement, now to content 
themselves with very small doses. 

Some people have a very powerful 
appetite for emotional excitement — or 
else, which is perhaps the same thing, 
are cursed with an insensitiveness that 
only surgical methods can awake to feel- 
ing. These, in a peaceable society, are 
apt to be a nuisance. In the past, some 
of them could be counted on to destroy 
themselves by crusading, duelling, 
piracy and more recently by exploring 
and colonial adventuring. Unhappily, 
the last of these overseas outlets for 
violence are being closed —in some 
cases have been closed already. Ger- 
many, for example, has no colonies as 
a safety-valve for her more ferocious 
young men. Perhaps that is why 
Hitler found such a rich supply of them 
in the streets of Munich and Berlin. 
The Jews and the Communists are pay- 
ing for the annexation of Tanganyika 
and German South West Africa. For 


the Nazi gunmen they provide, so to 
speak, a Colony in Every Home. 
Among the Indians of Central America, 
a good deal of what would otherwise 
have been dangerous political violence 
was probably absorbed in the domestic 
circle; wives, children and village de- 
linquents were the ‘Jews’, the ‘Reds’, 
the ‘Coloured Races’, on whom they 
vented their native brutality and 
wreaked vengeance for the wrongs done 
them by their conquerors. With us, 
wives and children are pretty effectively 
protected by the law; that immemorial 
safety-valve is tightly screwed down. 
Moreover, darkest Africa is rapidly 
ceasing to be dark, and its inhabitants 
are beginning to be treated almost as 
though they were human beings — or, 
better, almost as though they were Our 
Dumb Friends. Soon the violent indi- 
viduals of even the imperialistic nations 
will have to look elsewhere for their 
dangerous adventures and, Jacking real 
Hottentots to bully, will be forced to 
transform the more helpless of their 
unpopular neighbours into artificial 
Hottentots (In this context, it is not 
the colour of a posterior that counts; it is 
its kickableness). One of the minor 
tasks of our Conference will be to pro- 
vide born adventurers and natural 
slave-drivers with harmless and un- 
harmable blackamoor-ersatzes, with 
safe, humane but satisfying Putumayo- 
surrogates. 

That communities have flourished 
for centuries without the stimuli of 
militant nationalism is certain. But the 
trouble is that such peaceable societies 
(of whom the Old Empire Mayas seem 
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to have been one) lived in circum- 
stances very different from those of 
to-day and were composed of indi- 
viduals, in whom consciousness had 
developed along other lines than those 
by which the modern European mind 
has advanced. So far as we are con- 
cerned, they are Utopias, admirable but 
fundamentally irrelevant. My own 
conviction is that, in this matter of 
emotional stimulation, quantity is 
strictly a function of quality. If routine 
is easy, comfortable and secure, and if 
all the organized emotional stimulations 
are qualitatively satisfying, then the 
number and variety of orgies can safely 
be reduced. Nationalism flourishes 
among the New Stupid of our con- 
temporary world for two reasons: first, 
because the common orgies of daily life 
are of such poor quality; and, second, 
because the routine, which is the com- 
plement and necessary background of 
such orgies, has been disturbed. 

This disturbance is due in large 
measure to the practical application of 
nationalism to politics and results in a 
state of mind that welcomes national- 
ism for the sake of the exciting distrac- 
tions it creates and_ theoretically 
justifies. The movement is, as usual, 
circular and vicious. Routine and 
orgies. Or, as the Romans preferred to 
put it, bread and circuses. Still, as 
always, the universal demand. Men 
cannot live by bread alone. But neither 
can they live only by circuses. To some 
extent, however, a shortage of bread 
can be made up for by a surfeit of 
circuses. All the mob-leaders of the 
post-war years have pursued the same 
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policy: they have organized political 
circuses in order to distract people’s 
attention from their hunger and the 
prevailing social uncertainty. Unable 
to fill empty bellies with bread, they 
aim instead at filling empty heads with 
flags and verbiage and brass bands and 
collective hysteria. The Nazis are pre- 
paring, as I write, to hold a hundred 
and fifty thousand political meetings in 
two months. We may parody the words 
of the old song and ask: 


Will the hate that you’re so rich in 

Light a fire in the kitchen, 

And the little god of hate turn the 
spit, spit, spit? 


Alas, he won’t; and one day the public 
for whom these political circuses are so 
lavishly organized will grasp the dis- 
tressing truth and say, with Queen 
Victoria, ‘We are not amused’. 


VII 


This brings us to a very interesting 
point. The amount of emotional stimu- 
lation which a given society can tolerate, 
varies within very wide limits. There 
are times when the whole, or at any 
rate a large part of the community 
will tolerate violent emotional stimu- 
lations and even deliberately seek them 
out. Under the influence of this 
excitement, difficult tasks will be ac- 
complished and heroic acts performed. 
But after a certain time fatigue seems 
to set in: people cease to be moved by 
the old stimuli, cease even to wish to 
live heroically; their highest ambition 
is a quiet life well supplied with the 
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creature comforts. This fatigue, it 
should be noticed, need not be experi- 
enced by the same people as originally 
cultivated the fatiguing emotions. One 
generation lives an intense emotional 
life and the next generation is tired. 
The community behaves as though it 
were a living organism, in which 
individuals play the part of cells. It is 
the organism as a whole that feels 
fatigue; and this fatigue communicates 
itself to the new cells which, in the 
natural course of growth, replace those 
originally stimulated. ‘The fathers 
have eaten a sour grape and the chil- 
dren’s teeth are set on edge.’ What is 
the mechanism of this curious process? 
There is no reason to suppose that it is 
physiological. The children are not 
born tired; they become tired by psy- 
chological reaction to their parents’ 
enthusiasm. But why do they react? 
Why are they not conditioned to share 
the enthusiasm? And why is it that 
when enthusiasms are not too violent 
there is no reaction, but acceptance 
on the part of the children? 

To answer these questions with any 
precision one would have to undertake 
a campaign of intensive field-work and 
specially directed historical research. 
Lacking precise data, one can risk a 
vague generalization and say that it is 
impossible so to condition people that 
they will permanently accept a state of 
things that imposes an unbearable 
strain on their psychology; and that 
where such an attempt is made, the 
reaction to conditioning will ultimately 
be negative, not positive. The image 
of the social organism once more im- 


poses itself: the community is a creature 
that can survive only when its consti- 
tuent parts are in a state of equilibrium. 
Excessive stimulation has to be com- 
pensated by repose. The stimulated 
cells are one set of individuals; the 
reposing cells, another. Why and how 
do the individuals of the second 
generation realize that a negative 
reaction to parental conditioning is, 
socially speaking, necessary? It is im- 
possible to guess. But the fact remains 
that they apparently do realize it. 
Periods of intense general excite- 
ment never last very long. The social 
organism does not seem to be able to 
tolerate more than about twenty years of 
abnormal agitation. Thus, the thrilling, 
heroic period of the religious revival, 
set going by St. Francis of Assisi, was 
over in less than a quarter of a century. 
The great animal that was Europe 
could not stand the strain of sitting up 
on its hind legs and performing primi- 
tive-Christian tricks. Within a gener- 
ation it had settled down once more to 
a comfortable doze. Every violently 
exciting religious or political movement 
of history has run much the same 
course. It will be interesting to see 
whether the revivalist enthusiasm 
worked up by Communists, Nazis 
and Fascists will last longer than the 
similar mass emotion aroused by the 
first Franciscans. True, the technique 
of propaganda is much more efficient 
now than it was in the Middle Ages. 
St. Francis had no printing press, no 
radio, no cinema, no loud-speakers. 
Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini have them 
by the thousand. Nevertheless, it may 
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be doubted whether they will really 
do better than St. Francis. An or- 
chestra can make louder music than a 
single fiddle. But if you are tired, and 
bored with dancing, the orchestra will 
not set you capering more effectively 
than the fiddle. On the contrary, the 
very insistence of its appeal will anger 
you into an obstinate refusal to make 
the smallest answering gesture. 

It should be the policy of every ruler 
not to allow the emotions of his 
subjects to be for any length of time 
systematically over-stimulated. Nor, 
if he is wise, will he ever make use of 
emotional over-stimulation to carry 
out any ambitious, long-range plan of 
his own. The finally negative reaction 
of the social organism to such over- 
stimulation is likely to stultify the plan 
and may lead at the same time to a 
temporary lowering of the vitality of 
the whole community, most undesir- 
able and, in certain circumstances, 
even dangerous. The aim of the ruler 
should be to discover exactly the right 
dose of bread and circuses and to 
administer just that, no more and no 
less. Where the dosage is correct, as it 
evidently was in Egypt, in Babylonia, 
in India, in China, a society can remain 
for centuries astonishingly stable, even 
under the stress of attack and actual 
conquest by alien peoples. 

Ours is a world of rapidly changing 
techniques; education has tinged our 
congenital stupidity with positivism 
and we are therefore impatient of faith 
in any kind of invisible transcendental 
entity. In such a world and for such a 
people what is the perfect dose of 
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bread and circuses? It is hard indeed 
to say. But though perfection may be 
unattainable, it should be fairly easy to 
improve on the wildly incorrect and 
dangerous practice of the present time. 
The formula for permanent health is 
doubtless beyond us; but at least the 
temporary avoidance of sudden death is 
within our power. 


Vill 


We come now to the last of our 
questions. Can hate be used for pro- 
ducing unification? Or, rather, can 
unification be produced without using 
hatred. Carrera, the Indian chieftain, 
who ruled Guatemala from 1840 to 
1860, made his first entry into the 
capital under a banner inscribed with 
these words: Viva la religion_y muerte a los 
extranjeros. Uneducated, he knew by 
mother wit that the two most effective 
instruments for uniting men are a 
shared mythology and a shared hatred. 

Carrera did not aim very high; he 
wanted, first of all, to unify the army of 
savage Indians under his command and 
later, when he had achieved dictatorial 
power, to consolidate Guatemala into 
a sovereign state. His enemies, the 
Liberals of Salvador, were more ambiti- 
ous. They aspired to unite all of 
Central America into a single federated 
republic. A more considerable task 
than Carrera’s, for which they were 
equipped with less adequate instru- 
ments. For, being educated anti- 
clericals, they could not exploit the 
unificatory mythology of a religion they 
regarded as pernicious; and being be- 
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lievers in progress, they could not 
preach hatred of the foreigners whose 
capital and technical knowledge they 
hoped to use for the development of 
their country. Still, some sort of 
unifying hatred was urgently desirable; 
so an attempt was made to work up 
patriotic feeling against England, on 
the score that its government had 
ordered the occupation of the island of 
Roatun in the Gulf of Honduras and 
was secretly planning to annex the 
whole of Central America. Unfortu- 
nately perhaps for Central American 
unity, England was not planning to 
occupy the country. Had such an 
attempt actually been made, it is quite 
possible that the Five Republics might 
have been fused together by hatred of 
the common enemy. 

Europe possesses no shared mytho- 
logy and it will obviously take some 
time to fabricate such an instrument of 
unification. A shared hatred is also 
lacking, but could be worked up in 
next to no time. There is a possibility, 
for example, that dislike and fear of 
Hitlerian Germany may result in a 
movement towards the unification, or 
at least the rational co-operation, of 
the other national States. If this were 
to happen we should have to bless the 
Nazis for being the unintentional bene- 
factors of suffering humanity. 

But hatred for a near neighbour 
easily becomes unplatonic. Almost as 
effective as a unifier, shared loathing 
for people at a distance has this further 
merit: it need not involve the hater in 
any unpleasant practical consequences. 
It may be that our delegates will think 


it worth while to unify Europe by 
means of hatred for Asia. Such hatred 
would have excellent economic justifi- 
cations. Combining efficiency with 
a lower-than-European standard of liv- 
ing, the Japanese can undersell us in 
every department; directly or indirectly 
they threaten to take the bread out of 
innumerable European mouths. No- 
thing would be easier than to work up 
hatred for these formidable rivals; 
and as they live a very long way away, 
there is a chance that the hatred might 
remain, so far as most of us are con- 
cerned, relatively platonic — an excuse 
for collective orgies with no ‘morning 
after’ of high explosives and mustard 
gas. 


Orgies with no morning after — 
paradisal vision! But meanwhile the 
tariff walls are raised a little higher and 
yet another embargo is placed on 
foreign goods; more bombers take the 
air, the new tanks do their forty miles 
an hour across the countryside, the 
heavy guns throw their shells still 
further, the submarines travel even 
faster, the dyeworks are yet better 
equipped to manufacture poison gas. 
And the insanity is infectious. It 
rages in Central America as it rages in 
Europe. Never have the Guatemalteco 
soldiers been so well equipped as they 
are to-day. And what discipline! It 
seems a shame that they should have 
nothing to do but line the streets on 
ceremonial occasions. But, patience! 
a time will doubtless come, quite 
soon. . . 
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tae school I speak of was 
the Lancasterian School in the town of 
Cork, one of the first, and maybe the 
first, Bell and Lancaster schools founded 
in Ireland. This I did not discover 
until long afterwards, for we all asso- 
ciated it with the enemies of the Tudors, 
and the good monks who taught us, 
being mentally and emotionally rather 
like children themselves, did not, I 
imagine, discover it at any time. It was 
originally a barrack or a poorhouse, or 
maybe a madhouse, but at any rate it 
was born weary like a Buddhist in his 
fourth transmigration, and should never 
have been used in our time for any pur- 
pose whatever. I do not know when it 
was founded, but I am certain that it 
defied all the change and alteration that 
overtook schooling since the days of 
Wordsworth, and I know that the 
hoary, dusty, cobwebbed atmosphere 
of the place remained to the end the 
atmosphere of Carleton rather than of 
Joyce — the atmosphere, that is, of an 
enormous hedge-school in what, so 
bizarre was the life there, must surely 
have been a discarded asylum. 
At the centre of the school was the 
Big Room, what wealthier folk would 
have called the Aula Maxima, the roof 
was broken on either side of the roof- 


tree by a clerestory composed of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of patches of 
glass; beneath this clerestory, “dreadful 
and dizzy to cast one’s eyes so low’, 
four or five classes would ‘toe the line’ 
in different parts of the hall, curved 
about a horseshoe chalked on the floor, 
at whose centre stood the black-robed 
monk in charge. Every second boy 
was barelegged, with the mud drying 
between his toes and zoomorphic 
tracery on his shins from sitting in the 
ashes of his laneway home. At play- 
time, when other classes ‘were howling 
in the yard, we would stand thus, each 
boy with a little penthouse balanced 
on his head, an open book, to protect 
him from the penalty of falling glass. 
For the great game in the yard outside 
was what I have since heard called 
the Roof Game. It began with the 
throwing of a ball, a thing of paper and 
twine, sideways on the slates, and it 
ended with a mad tangle fighting under 
the gutters to catch the ball, when, 
where, and if it fell. 

East and west were the aisles to 
this nave, sheltering one or two more 
classes each, as well as the science-room, 
which was also office, drawing-room, 
monks’ lunch-room, and place of more 
painful and less modest corporal pun- 
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ishment. The Infants were tucked away 
behind the apse; there was a black- 
hole where chronic offenders were 
sometimes flung to whimper among 
the coals and the rats; a gravelled yard 
ran on each side of the building; the foul 
jakes lined it behind; and there was, 
finally, the caretaker’s cottage where he 
stored thrown-out copy-books for fuel 
and broke up old desks for fire-wood. 

I shall always associate this school 
with Lowood School in Jane Eyre, not 
because we ever had any Reverend Mr. 
Brocklehurst, but because in spite of 
much vermin, some disease, and no ex- 
ternal beauty, in spite of the cold and 
the smells, we managed to create inside 
that crumbling hole a faery world of 
our own-—and by we, I mean the 
monks and the children together, for 
these Brothers were truly brothers to 
us and I think we really loved them. 
They were country lads with butter- 
milk complexions, hats prevented from 
extinguishing their faces only by the 
divine prescience of ears, hands still 
rough from the spade and feet still 
heavy with the clay. I recall their com- 
plete lack of self-consciousness with us 
—which did not prevent them from 
being shy and blushing in the presence 
of other monks — the complete absence 
of the keep-the-boy-in-his-place rule 
which (perhaps largely in self-defence) 
is so common in High Schools. Some, 
to be sure, were disliked —it is not in 
the nature of small boys to hate — and 
because they were mincing or had no 
sense of fun we called them names like 
Cinderella or Sloppy Dan. 

But in general it is their simplicity 


that I recall now, their jokes that were 
not made simple for our benefit but 
were born simple of simple parents, the 
games they played with us so lustily 
with bits of stick or cloth-balls in the 
rough yard, their inquisitiveness about 
our home lives, their natural piety that 
threw a benignity over all our days. I 
recall their general and particular ig- 
norance with a general and particular 
delight. I once wrote a childish essay 
on Fishing for my Brother Josephus in 
which I cheekily described how I went 
fishing up the Lee and fished up a girl; 
and I still remember the utter joy with 
which they all crowded about that 
essay, gloating in their own knowledge 
of worldly wickedness. And, to reverse 
the roles, how innocent Brother Patrick 
seemed to us when he began to warn 
us about the great temptations of the 
summer time and how he actually 
knew little boys who went swimming 
without any bathing drawers at all! 

As they grew older and were in- 
structed better they gradually moved 
on to High School or Secondary 
School where, with the increase in their 
‘little learning’, they often became 
priggish and unlikeable; and they often 
became unhappy, and between comic 
and tragic like the two poor men, who 
for all their thirty years or more we 
used to watch throwing their eyes mawk- 
ishly after girls. One was always hear- 
ing of this or that monk who left the 
Order or was about to leave it, though 
I find it hard to imagine how they could 
ever earn a living after being so long 
cloistered away from the competing 
world. 
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As to their particular ignorance I 
remember it, I hope, not with the 
slightest feeling of superiority, but be- 
cause, even then we knew that their 
weight of knowledge did not prevent 
them from being very near our ignor- 
ance. They — the pronoun is colloquial 
and exclusive-~commonly mispro- 
nounced words and nameplaces in 
frequent use, saying NewFOUNDIland, 
HanOVER, coincidence, were free with 
superfluous syllables as in cathedaral, 
failed to recess the accent as in contrary — 
it is the natural conservatism of the 
provincial which still says tay for tea, 
that says demdénstrate for demonstrate; they 
were hopelessly muddled by shall and 
will; the use of the Gaelic present- 
habitual for the English present, They 
do be for They are, was widespread, and 
so on — lapses which are all easily re- 
membered because forgotten with diffi- 
culty among the ‘little gents’ of the 
higher school. I can scarcely. believe 
my memory when I seem to recall 
being told by Brother Josephus that 
combustion is due to phlogiston; but I 
do know, having verified it by the 
memory of others, that Brother Philip 
told us that circumcision was a small 
circle cut out on the forehead of Jewish 
children; clearly his reading misled 
him; also we were told there were 
twelve minerals, and we were given 
their names, and that was that. 
On the other hand I always think 
admiringly of old Brother Magnus 
who offered sixpence to anybody 
who would extract salt from the 
seawater in the harbour, and when 
one or two did it, offered a silver 


watch to any boy who would extract 
sugar from a turnip. 

The point is, we all worked to- 
gether as in a family, conspiring, for 
example against Inspectors from the 
Board of Education, or even against 
the Headmaster. I remember one 
Inspector of Hygiene who came to 
lecture us on cleanliness—a_ badly 
needed lecture in that school — about 
nails, and hair and teeth and so forth, 
while our Brother Josephus stood in the 
background with a slow smile about his 
lips. When the man of cleanliness was 
finished Josephus showed him out 
coldly and then, turning back to us, 
swept us together in his bosom for ever 
and ever in one wave of indignation by 
saying in contempt of all inspectors: 
‘Boys! He thinks ye’re filth!) When 
more important inspectors were coming 
how we worked in preparation, often 
copying in reams from old boy’s essays, 
in the full knowledge that it was all a 
‘racket’; and after the inspection, dur- 
ing which the poor little monks stood 
about pale and trembling, we would 
crowd about our particular Josephus to 
know if we had done well — well by 
him, that is — rejoicing if he told us 
mildly that we had done quite well, 
then pulling us up short in the sudden 
effort to recapture his sadly damaged 
authority. 


I know I am doing them all an in- 
justice, and doing those years an in- 
justice too. It is another world, not 
only gone for ever now, but not to be 
recaptured even in memory. All I did 
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and learned there was done and learned 
for the love of the thing. In the High 
School, life and learning became (and 
have ever since remained) complicated 
by the importunity of those two herit- 
ages of Adam, the conscience and the 
will. From that complicated world to 
look back on a world where these genii 
did not exist is to look into a blinding 
light. Life there was a succession of 
dream-days which now as a writer — 
self-conscious like all my tribe — I envy 
almost to tears, because they were the 
only days of my life that were really 
lived. Then there was, in our minds, 
no strivings towards an end, as in 
school later (or towards perfection, as 
in the conscience of the grown man, 
writer or artisan) to annotate the joys 
of living by reminders of the seriousness 
of life. Far otherwise, all the serious- 
ness of life was annotated by the sheer, 
unconscious joy of being simply alive. 
I had not eaten of the apple of ambition 
and was unaware of nakedness. 

Do not imagine that a child does 
not enjoy ‘being simply alive’, or that 
when a man says he recalls pleasant 
times at school that he means anything 
but times that seemed pleasant then. 
Indeed, the recherche du temps perdu is 
always melancholy with a sense of loss 
where the temps itself glowed with im- 
mediacy. 

What of those wet Southern days 
when few children dared come to 
school and the feeling of comradeship 
among those that came was so great 
that we hated to return home? When 
the rain lashed the patched windows in 
the clerestory and we crowded over the 


fire to talk of the tawny rivers of the 
city rising in flood! When we rounded 
our cheeks and rolled our eyes and said 
Oooh! to the wind under the door! 
Yes! One could weep now because 
never again can one say Oooh! to the 
wind under the door, but then it was 
all sheer delight in the delights of 
Delight itself. And then there were 
days before breaking-up at summer 
time, when all fear of inspectors was 
vanished, and we did nothing for days 
but clean the white ink-wells, and roll 
up the maps, and disclose on the walls 
behind them sudden stored blasts of 
light, and shoved dusters down one 
another’s backs, and crushed closer 
than ever about the skirts of the Brothers 
to talk of our home, and our holidays, 
and their homes and their holidays, and 
our future — which meant next year — 
and theirs that meant, alas, poor adults, 
so much more. You looked back at the 
last moment at the crumb-laden floors, 
and the dust under the desks, all empty, 


and you felt the crumbs at the bottom 


of your school-sack that suddenly having 
lost all its import smelt only of vanished 
days; and you turned away as to a long 
exile. 


It’s the sense of wonder which is 
gone now, I suppose, the capacity o. 
enjoyment killed by constant ratiocina- 
tion, by too much thinking of things in- 
stead of doing them. Even those 
casualties from falling glass, or stones 
flung in yard-fights, were welcome be- 
cause you were led out by an elder boy 
to be stitched or bandaged at the 
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hospital, a pleasantly terrifying ex- 
perience, during which you wondered 
if you were really going to die. These 
breaks were typical of that school; it 
was a delight to be sent making up the 
rolls, doing all the adding and sub- 
tracting and compiling that the Head 
was too lazy to do himself; to be sent 
out to the street just before roll-call to 
see if any laggards were coming, in 
which case you certainly told the 
shivering wretch that Sloppy Dan 
would Kitt him when he got inside; 
magical to be sent in search of a missing 
pupil down among the penthouse lanes 
of the city, in and out of Featherbed or 
Cut-throat where the shifts and shawls 
drying from window to window made 
the colours of a canopy in a papal pro- 
cession, where every dark doorway 
under the thatch shot by its blob of 
firelight, delayed further your already 
slow-lingering steps. 

One may think that it was not a 
good school, but I think it was — fairly 
good. Its great drawback was that a 
clever boy fell at once into habits of 
idleness there for lack of competition; 
the pace was set, perforce, for slow- 
coaches. But the great point about the 
place was that it was not even faintly 
‘respectable’ and though the teaching 
was serious it was never solemn. We 
learned there that learning can be an 
interesting occupation, and we learned 
to enjoy without question, as equals, 
one anothers’ company. When I think 
of the other kind of school, your High, 
Secondary, or Public School, where the 
little gentlemen are critical of one an- 
other without rest, and think of learning 
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only as a means to an end, I sigh with 
relief at being free of it as one sighs on 
waking from a painful dream. 

Not that my school was not cold 
and cheerless and had not some bad 
hours. I can never forget that one or 
two of these monks were rude, brutal 
men who terrified the very heart out of 
us at times. I am thinking particularly 
of one huge fellow in the Third, or 
Fourth class, I forget which, who had a 
throat and a voice like a bull, and a 
strong right arm coming down with the 
leather strap, half an inch thick, on our 
palms. He used, at one period, collect 
bread from the monks’ lunch-room, 
and after school set two of his bigger 
boys, newsboys by night, schoolchildren 
by day, fighting with bare fists and bare 
to the waist, for these scraps of food; and 
withheld the bread one afternoon be- 
cause they were either not hungry 
enough, or were too hungry, to take 
part in his circus. I saw him in the 
street, years later, when I was in the 
University, and I looked at his dark 
jowl with sideward glance, almost in 
fear. 

The place is gone now, not a stone 
remains upon a stone, and a_ boot- 
factory in red brick stands where it 
stood. A new, modern school replaces 
it, all white tiles and parquet, very 
anodyne and aseptic. That is all to the 
good, but it is not that which gives it an 
advantage over the old place. It is be- 
side fields, and below it there are trees 
through which one sees the flowing 
river with cows in other fields beyond. 
In our old place there were a few ragged 
trees growing out of asphalt but not a 
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blade of grass to be seen anywhere; and 
a school without a field is a prison. 

If I were a child again and both 
schools stood, to which would I go? If 
not to some sterner, more ambitious 
school than either of them? It is a 
question @ hausser les épaules. Certainly, 
if it is a matter of getting on in the 
world, to neither. But if one places 


more value on other things, then this 
type of school is ideal, and according 
as you value these ‘other things’ the 
more, then the more reason to go to 
some old shack like mine where, 
although one learned little about the 
world, one imbibed a great deal about 
life and perhaps a little about the 
next life too. 


The Living Poem 


by Herbert Palmer 


M, torment loosed a_ whirling 
Word, 

A meteor of blasting light. 
It zipped and zooed and sizzed and 
swirled 
And bummed and beetled through the 
night. 


But suddenly it blazed a curve. 

Zzzz! Flop! Across my route it rolled. 
I looked; and saw in dazed concern 

A jagged cinder black and cold. 


I said, ‘What is this thing that whirled 
So strangely from my foaming brain? 
There’s something here in darkness 
furled 
That striving should make bright and 
plain.’ 


And so I bent in toil to it, 

Seeking to give it brain and nerve. 

I brought the softest soil to it, 

And many a green and yellow turve. 


I cried and sighed and raved to it. 
Over my head the zenith flared. 

I strained and heaved and slaved to it; 
But the word lay dead across the Word. 


I ceased. When lo! the crust seemed lit. 
Deep in my brain my fingers curled. 

I blew. There came a fire on it, — 
Spears, banners, flags, a living world 


Of waving meadows, trees and corn. 
I breathed into its starry might. 
And Adam carolled to the morn; 
And Eve came with the fading light. 
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I 


kas HEMINGWAY is a_ mind is more entirely closed to politics 


very considerable artist in prose-fiction. 
Besides this, or with this, his work 
possesses a penetrating quality, like an 
animal speaking. A quality in the 
work of the author of Men Without 
Women suggests that we are in the 
presence of a writer who is not merely 
a conspicuous chessman in the big- 
business book-game of the moment, but 
something much finer than that. Let 
me attempt to isolate that quality for 
you, in such a way as not to damage it 
too much: for having set out to de- 
monstrate the political significance of this 
artist’s work, I shall, in the course of 
that demonstration, resort to a dissec- 
tion of it — not the best way, I am afraid, 
to bring out the beauties of the finished 
product.. This dissection is, however, 
necessary for my purpose here. ‘I 
have a weakness for Ernest Heming- 
way,’ as the egregious Miss Stein says: 
it is not agreeable to me to pry into his 
craft, but there is no help for it if 1 am 
to reach certain important conclusions. 

But political significance! ‘That is 
surely the last thing one would expect 
to find in such books as Jn Our Time, 
The Sun also Rises, Men Without Women, 
or Farewell to Arms. And indeed it is 
difficult to imagine a writer whose 
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than is Hemingway’s. I do not suppose 
he has ever heard of the Five-Year 
Plan, though I dare say he knows that 
artists pay no income tax in Mexico, 
and is quite likely to be following closely 
the agitation of the Mexican matadors 
to get themselves recognized as ‘artists’ 
so that they may pay no income tax. I 
expect he has heard of Hitler, but 
thinks of him mainly, if he is acquainted 
with the story, as the Boche who went 
down into a cellar with another Boche 
and captured thirty Frogs and came 
back with an Iron Cross. He is interested 
in the sports of death, in the sad things 
that happen to those engaged in the 
sports of love —in sand-sharks and in 
Wilson-spoons — in war, but not in the 
things that cause war, or the people who 
profit by it, or in the ultimate human 
destinies involved in it. He lives, or 
affects to live, submerged. He is in the 
multitudinous ranks of those to whom 
things happen — terrible things of course, 
and of course stoically borne. He has 


never heard, or affects never to have 


heard, that there is another and superior 
element, inhabited by a type of un- 
natural men which preys upon that of 
the submerged type. Or perhaps it is 
not quite a submerged mankind to 
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which he belongs, or affects to belong, 
but to something of the sort described 
in oneof Faulkner’s warstories: ‘But after 
twelve years,’ Faulkner writes, ‘I think 
of us as bugs in the surface of the water, 
isolant and aimless and unflagging. Not 
on the surface; in it, within that line of 
demarcation not air and not water, 
sometimes submerged, sometimes not.’ 
But — twelve, fifteen years after- 
wards — to be submerged, most of the 
time, is Hemingway’s idea. It is a little 
bit of an art pur notion, but it is, I think, 
extremely effective, in his case. Heming- 
way has really taken up his quarters in 
the stupid medium of the sub-world, the 
bétise of the herd, and has mastered the 
medium entirely, so that he is of it, and 
yet not of it,in a very satisfactory way. 
Another manner of looking at it 
would be to say that Ernest Hemingway 
is the Noble Savage of Rousseau, but a 
white version, the simple American man. 
That is at all events the role that he has 
chosen, and he plays it with an imper- 
turbable art and grace beyond praise. 


II 


To find a parallel to In Our Time or 
Farewell to Arms you have to go to 
Colomba or to Chronique du régne de 
Charles ix: and in one sense Prosper 
Merimée supplies the historical key to 
these two ex-soldiers — married, in their 
literary craft, to a theatre of action @ 
outrance. The scenes at the siege of La 
Rochelle in the Chronique du Régne de 
Charles ix for instance: in the burning of 
the mill when the ensign is roasted in the 
window, that is the Hemingway subjects- 


matter to perfection — a man melted in 
his armour like a shell-fish in its shell — 
melted lobster in its red armour. 

“Sils tentaient de sauter par les 
fenétres, ils tombaient dans les flammes, 
ou bien étaient recus sur la pointe des 
piques. . . . Un enseigne, revétu d’une 
armure completé, essaya de sauter 
comme les autres par une fenétre 
étroite. Sa cuirasse se terminait, suivant 
une mode alors assez commune, par 
une espéce de jupon en fer qui couvrait 
les cuisses et le ventre, et s’élargissait 
comme le haut d’un entonnoir, de 
maniére a permettre de marcher facile- 
ment. La fenétre n’était pas assez large 
pour laisser passer cette partie de son 
armure, et l’enseigne, dans son trouble, 
s’y était précipité avec tant de violence, 
qu’il se trouva avoir la plus grande 
partie du corps en dehors sans pouvoir 
remuer, et pris comme dans un étau. 
Cependant les flammes montaient jus- 
qu’a lui, échauffaient son armure, et 
Vy brialaient lentement comme dans 
une fournaise ou dans ce fameux 
taureau d’airain inventé par Phalaris.” 


Compare this with the following: 

“We were in a garden at Mons. 
Young Buckley came in with his patrol 
from across the river. The first German 
I saw climbed up over the garden wall. 
We waited till he got one leg over and 
then potted him. He had so much 
equipment on and looked awfully sur- 
prised and fell down into the garden. 
Then three more came over further 
down the wall. We shot them. They 
all came just like that.” 


‘In no century would Prosper 
Merimée have been a theologian or 
metaphysician,’ and if that is true of 
Merimée, it is at least equally true of 
his American prototype. But their 
‘formulas’ sound rather the same: 
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“indifferent in politics all the 
while he is feeding all his scholarly 
curiosity, his imagination, the very eye, 
with the, to him ever delightful, reliev- 
ing, reassuring spectacle, of those 
straightforward forces in human nature, 
which are also matters of fact. There is 
the formula of Merimée! the enthusi- 
astic amateur of rude, crude, naked 
force in men and women wherever it 
could be found . . . there are no half- 
lights. . . . Sylla, the false Demetrius, 
Carmen, Colomba, that impassioned 
self within himself, have no atmosphere. 
Painfully distinct in outline, inevitable 
to sight, unrelieved, there they stand, 
like solitary mountain forms on some 
hard, perfectly transparent day. What 
Merimée gets around his singularly 
sculpturesque creations is neither more 
nor less than empty space.” Thus Wal- 
ter Pater on Merimeée. 


I have quoted the whole of the 
passage because it gives you ‘the formu- 
la’, equally for the author of Carmen 
and of The Sun also Rises —namely the 
enthusiastic amateur of rude, crude, naked 
Sorce in men and women: but it also brings 
out very well, subsequently, the nature 
of the radical and extremely significant 
difference existing between these two 
men, of differing nations and epochs — 
sharing so singularly a taste for physical 
violence and for fine writing, but no- 
thing else. Between them there is this 
deep gulf fixed: that gifted he of to-day 
is ‘the man that things are done to’ - 
even the ‘Il’ in The Sun also Rises allows 
his Jew puppet to knock him about and 
‘put him to sleep’ with a crash on the 
jaw, and this first person singular 
covers a very aimless, will-less person, 
to say the least of it: whereas that he of 
the world of Carmen (so much admired 


by Nietzsche for its bright Latin vio- 
lence and directness — la gaya scienza) or 
of Corsican vendetta, he was in love 
with will, as much as with violence: he 
did not celebrate in his stories a spirit 
that suffered bodily injury and mental 
disaster with the stoicism of an athletic 
clown in a particularly brutal circus — 
or of oxen (however robust) beneath a 
crushing yoke: he, the inventor of 
Colomba, belonged to a race of men 
for whom action meant their acting, 
with all the weight and momentum of 
the whole of their being: he of post- 
Napoleonic France celebrated intense 
spiritual energy and purpose, using 
physical violence as a mere means to 
that only half-animal ideal.  Sylla, 
Demetrius, Colomba, even de Mergy, sum- 
mon to our mind a world bursting with 
purpose — even if always upon the per- 
sonal and very animal plane, and with 
no more universal ends: while Heming- 
way’s books, on the other hand, 
scarcely contain a figure who is not in 
some way futile, clown-like, passive, 
and above all purposeless. His world of 
men and women (in violent action, cer- 
tainly) is completely empty of will. 
His puppets are leaves, very violently 
blown hither and thither; drugged or 
at least deeply intoxicated phantoms of 
a sort of matter-of-fact shell-shock. 

In Farewell to Arms the hero is a 
young American who has come over to 
Europe for the fun of the thing, as an 
alternative to baseball, to take part in 
the Sport of Kings. It has not occurred 
to him that it is no longer the sport of 
kings, but the turning-point in the 
history of the earth at which he 1s assist- 
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ing, when men must either cease think- 
ing like children and abandon such 
sports, or else lose their freedom for 
ever, much more effectively than any 
mere king could ever cause them to lose 
it. For him, it remains ‘war’ in the 
old-fashioned semi-sporting _ sense. 
Throughout this ghastly event, he 
proves himself a thorough-going sport, 
makes several hairbreadth, Fenimore 
Cooper-like, escapes, but never from 
first to last, betrays a spark of intelli- 
gence. Indeed, his physical stoicism, 
admirable as it is, is as nothing to his 
really heroic imperviousness to thought. 
This ‘war’ — Gallipoli, Paschendaele, 
Caporetto — is just another ‘scrap’. The 
Anglo-Saxon American - the “Dough- 
boy’ — and the Anglo-Saxon Tommy — 
join hands, in fact, outrival each other 
in a stolid determination absolutely 
to ignore, come what may, what all this 
is about. Whoever may be in the secrets 
of destiny — may indeed be destiny itself 
— they are not nor ever will be. They 
are an integral part of that world to 
whom things happen: they are not those 
who cause or connive at the happen- 
ings, and that is perfectly clear. 


Pack up your troubles in_your old kit bag, 
Smile boys, that’s the style, 


and keep smiling, what’s more, from ear 
to ear, a should-I-worry? ‘good sport’ 
smile, as do the Hollywood Stars when 
they are being photographed, as did the 
poor Bairnsfather ‘Tommy’ — the ‘mud- 
died oaf at the goal’ — of all oafishness! 

I hope this does not seem irrelevant 
to you: it is not, let me reassure 


you, but very much the contrary. The 
roots of all these books are in the War 
of 1914-1918. The war-years were a 
democratic, a Jevelling school, and 
Hemingway comes from a pretty tho- 
roughly ‘levelled’ nation, where per- 
sonality is the thing least liked. The 
rigid organization of the communal life 
as revealed in Middletown, for instance 
(or such a phenomenon as N.I.R.A.) is 
akin to the military state. So will, as 
expressed in the expansion of the indi- 
vidual, is not a thing we should expect 
to find illustrated by a deliberately 
typical American writer. 

Those foci of passionate personal 
energy which we find in Merimée, we 
should look for in vain in the pages of 
Hemingway: in place of Don José or of 
Colomba we get a pack of drugged or 
intoxicated marionettes. These dif- 
ferences are exceedingly important. 

So any attempt to identify ‘the 
formula’ for Prosper Merimée with that 
of Ernest Hemingway would break 
down. You are led at once to a realiza- 
tion of the critical difference between 
these two universes of discourse: of how 
an appetite for the extremity of violence 
exists in both, but in one case, it is 
personal ambition, family pride, roman- 
tic love that are at stake, and their 
satisfaction is violently sought and 
undertaken, whereas in the other case 
purposeless violence, for the sake of the 
‘kick’, is pursued and recorded, and the 
‘thinking subject’ is to regard himself 
as nothing more significant than a 
ripple beneath the breeze upon a 
pond. 
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If we come down to the manner, 
specifically to the style, in which these 
sensational impressions are conveyed, 
again most interesting discoveries await 
us: for, especially with Mr. Heming- 
way, the story is told in the tone, and 
with the vocabulary, of the persons 
described. The rhythm is the anony- 
mous folk-rhythm of the urban 
proletariat. Mr. Hemingway is, self- 
consciously, a folk-prose-poet in the way 
that Robert Burns was a folk-poet. 
But what is curious about this is that 
the modified Beach-la-mar in which he 
writes, is, more or less, the speech that 
is proposed for everybody in the future 
—it is a volapuk which probably will 
be ours to-morrow. For if the chief 
executive of the United States greets 
the Roman Catholic democratic leader 
(Al Smith) with the exclamation “Hallo 
old potato!’ to-day, the English political 
leaders will be doing so the day after 
to-morrow. And the Anglo-Saxon 
Beach-la-mar of the future will not be 
quite the same thing as Chaucer or 
Dante, contrasted with the learned 
tongue. For the latter was the speech of 
arace rather than of a class, whereas our 
‘vulgar tongue’ will really be vulgar. 

But in the case of Hemingway the 
folk-busineéss is very seriously compli- 
cated by a really surprising fact. He has 
suffered an overmastering influence, 
which cuts his work off from any other, 
except that of his mistress (for his master 
has been a mistress/). So much is this 
the case, that their destinies (his and 
that of the person who so strangely 


hypnotized him with her repeating 
habits and her faux-naif prattle) are for 
ever interlocked. His receptivity was 
so abnormally pronounced (even as a 
craftsman, this capacity for being the 
person that things are done to rather than 
the person who naturally initiates what 
is to be done to others, was so marked) 
and the affinity thus disclosed was found 
so powerful! I don’t like speaking about 
this, for it is such a first-class complica- 
tion, and yet it is in a way so irrelevant 
to the spirit which informs his work and 
must have informed it had he never 
made this apparently overwhelming 
‘contact’. But there it is: if you ask 
yourself how you would be able to tell 
a page of Hemingway, if it were un- 
expectedly placed before you, you 
would be compelled to answer, Because 
it would be like Miss Stein! And if you 
were asked how you would know it 
was not by Miss Stein, you would say, 
Because it would probably be about prize- 
fighting, war, or the bull-ring, and Miss 
Stein does not write about war, boxing or 
bull-fighting! 

It is very uncomfortable in real life 
when people become so captivated with 
somebody else’s tricks that they become 
a sort of caricature or echo of the other: 
and it is no less embarrassing in books, 
at least when one entertains any respect 
for the victim of the fascination. But 
let us take a passage or two and get this 
over — it is very unpleasant. Let us take 
Krebs — the ‘he’ in this passage is 
Krebs, a returned soldier in a Heming- 
way story: 

“Now he would have liked a girl if 
she had come to him and not wanted to 
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talk. But here at home it was all too 
complicated. He knew he could never 
get through it all again. It was not 
worth the trouble. That was the thing 
about French girls and German girls. 
There was not all this talking. You 
couldn’t talk much and you did not 
need to talk. It was simple and you 
were friends. He thought about France 
and then he began to think about Ger- 
many. On the whole he liked Germany 
better. He did not want to leave Ger- 
many. He did not want to come home. 
Still, he had come home. He sat on the 
front porch. 

“He liked the girls that were walk- 
ing along the other side of the street. 
He liked the look of them much better 
than the French girls or the German 
girls. But the world they were in was 
not the world he was in. He would like 
to have one of them. But it was not 
worth it. They were such a nice pat- 
tern. He liked the pattern. It was ex- 
citing. But he would not go through all 
the talking. He did not want one badly 
enough. He liked to look at them all, 
though. It was not worth it.” 


So much for Krebs: now open Miss 
Stein and ‘meet’ Melanctha. 


“Rose was lazy but not dirty and 
Sam was careful but not fussy, and then 
there was Melanctha. ... When Rose’s 
baby was coming to be born, Rose came 
to stay in the house where Melanctha 
Herbert lived just then, . . . Rose went 
there to stay, so that she might have the 
doctor from the hospital... . Melanctha 
Herbert had not made her life all simple 
like Rose Johnson. Melanctha had not 
found it easy with herself to make her 
wants and what she had, agree. 

““Melanctha Herbert was always 
losing what she had in wanting all the 
things she saw. Melanctha was always 
being left when she was not leaving 
others. 


‘‘Melanctha Herbert always loved 
too hard and much too often. She was 
always full with mystery and subtle 
movements. . .” etc. etc. etc. 


There is no possibility, I am afraid, 
of slurring over this. It is just a thing 
that you have to accept as an unfortu- 
nate handicap, in an artist who is in 
some respects above praise. Sometimes 
it is less pronounced, there are occasions 
when it is almost absent — Krebs, for 
instance, is a full-blooded example of 
Hemingway steining away for all he 
is worth. But it is never quite absent. 

How much does it matter? If we 
blot out Gertrude Stein, and suppose 
she does not exist, does this part of 
Hemingway’s equipment help or not? 
We must answer Yes I think. It does 
seem to help a good deal: many of his 
best effects are obtained by means of it. 
It is so much a patt of his craft, indeed, 
that it is difficult now to imagine 
Hemingway without this mannerism. 
He has never taken it over into a 
gibbering and baboonish stage as has 
Miss Stein. He has kept it as a valuable 
oddity, even if a flagrantly borrowed 
one — ever-present it is true, but one to 
which we can easily get used and come 
to like even as a delightfully clumsy 
engine of innocence. I don’t mind it 
very much. 

To say that, near to communism as 
we all are, it cannot matter, and is in- 
deed praiseworthy, for a celebrated 
artist to take over, lock, stock and 
barrel, from another artist the very 
thing for which he is mainly known, 
seems to me to be going too far in the 
denial of the person, or the individual 
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— especially as in a case of this sort, the 
trick is after all, in the first instance, a 
personal trick. Such a practice must 
result, if universally indulged in, in 
hybrid forms or monstrosities. 

And my main criticism, indeed, of 
the stezning of Hemingway is that it does 
impose upon him an ethos — the Stein 
ethos, as it might be called. With Stein’s 
bag of tricks he also takes over a Weltan- 
shauung, which may not at all be his, 
and does in fact seem to contradict his 
major personal quality. This infantile, 
dull-witted, dreamy stutter compels 
whoever uses it to conform to the in- 
fantile, dull-witted type. He passes 
over into the category of those to whom 
things are done, from that of those who 
execute —if the latter is indeed where 
he originally belonged. One might 
even go so far as to say that this brilliant 
Jewish lady had made a clown of him by 
teaching Ernest Hemingway her baby- 
talk! So itis a pity. And it is very diffi- 
cult to know where Hemingway proper 
begins and Stein leaves off. It is an 
uncomfortable situation for the critic, 
especially for one who ‘has a weakness’ 
for the male member to this strange 
spiritual partnership, and very much 
prefers him to the female. 


Hemingway’s two principal books, 
The Sun also Rises (for English publica- 
tion called Fiesta) and Farewell to Arms, 
are delivered in the first person singular. 
What that involves may not be at once 
apparent to those who have not given 
much attention to literary composition. 
But it is not at all difficult to explain. 


Suppose you, Raymond Robinson, sit 
down to write a romance; subject- 
matter, the War. You get your ‘I’ 
started off, say just before the outbreak 
of war, and then there is the outbreak, 
and then ‘I flew to the nearest recruit- 
ing station and joined the army’ you 
write. Then the ‘I’ goes off to the 
Western Front (or the Italian Front) 
and you will find yourself writing ‘I 
seized the Boche by the throat with one 
hand and shot him in the stomach with 
the other,’ or whatever it is you imagine 
your ‘I’ as doing. But this ‘I’, the reader 
will learn, does not bear the name on 
the title page, namely Raymond Robin- 
son. He is called Geoffrey Jones. The 
reader will think, ‘that is only a thin 
disguise. It is Robinson’s personal ex- 
perience all right!’ 

Now this difficulty (if it be a diffi- 
culty) is very much enhanced if (for 
some reason) Geoffrey Jones is always 
doing exactly the things that Raymond 
Robinson is known to have done. If 
Raymond Robinson fought gallantly at 
Caporetto, for instance, then Geoffrey 
Jones — with the choice of a whole 
earth at war to choose from —is at 
Caporetto too. If Raymond Robinson 
takes to the sport of bull-fighting, sure 
enough Geoffrey Jones — the ‘T’ of the 
novel — is there in the bull-ring too, as 
the night follows day. This, in fine, has 
been the case with Hemingway and his 
First-person-singular. 

Evidently, in this situation — pos- 
sessing a First-person-singular that in- 
variably copies you in this flattering 
way —something must be done about 
it. The First-person-singular has to be 
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endowed so palpably with qualities 
that could by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion belong to its author that no con- 
fusion is possible. Upon this principle 
the ‘I’ of The Sun also Rises is described 
as sexually impotent, which is a com- 
plete alibi, of course, for Hemingway. 

But there is more than this. The 
sort of First - person - singular that 
Hemingway invariably invokes is a 
dull-witted, bovine, monosyllabic sim- 
pleton. This lethargic and stuttering 
dummy he conducts, or pushes from 
behind; through all the scenes that 
interest him. This burlesque First- 
person-singular behaves in them like a 
moronesque version of his brilliant 
author. He Stems up and down the 
world, with the big lustreless rumina- 
tory orbs of a Picasso doll-woman (of 
the semi-classic type Picasso patented, 
with enormous hands and feet). It is, in 
short, the very dummy that is required 
for the literary mannerism of Miss 
Stein! It is the incarnation of the Stein- 
stutter —the male incarnation, it is 
understood. 

But this constipated, baffled, ‘frus- 
trated’ — yes deeply and Freudianly 
‘frustrated’ -— this wooden-headed, 
leaden-witted, heavy-footed, loutish 
and oafish marionette — peering dully 
out into the surrounding universe like 
a great big bloated five-year-old — 
pointing at this and pointing at that — 
uttering simply ‘Cart? “Harte 
‘Foon!’ — ‘SweEeTIE!’ —is, as a com- 
panion, infectious. His author has per- 


haps not been quite immune. Seen for: 


ever through his nursery spectacles, the 
values of life accommodate themselves, 


even in the mind of his author, to the 
limitations and peculiar requirements 
of this highly idiosyncratic puppet. 

So the political aspects of Heming- 
way’s work (if, as I started by saying, 
one can employ such a word as political 
in connection with a thing that is so 
divorced from reality as a super- 
innocent, queerly-sensitive, village-idiot 
of a few words and fewer ideas) have 
to be sought, if anywhere, in the 
personality of this First-person singular, 
imposed upon him largely by the Stein 
manner. 


IV 


We can return to the folk-prose 
problem now and face all the questions 
that the ‘done gones’ and ‘sorta gonnas’ 
present. 

Mr. H. L. Mencken in his well- 
known, extremely competent and ex- 
haustive treatise, The American Language 
(a classic in this field of research, first 
published fifteen years ago) affirmed 
that the American dialect had not yet 
come to the stage where it could be 
said to have acquired charm for ‘the 
purists’. If used (at that time) in 
narrative literature it still possessed 
only the status of a disagreeable and 
socially-inferior jargon, like the cockney 
occurring in a Dickens novel. The 
novelist, having invoked it to convey 
the manner of speech of his rustic or 
provincial puppets, steps smartly away 
and resumes the narrative in the lan- 
guage of Macaulay or Horace Walpole, 
more or less. 

‘In so far as it is apprehended at 
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all,’ Mencken wrote in 1920, ‘it is only 
in the sense that Irish-English was 
apprehended a generation ago — that 
is, as something uncouth and comic. 
But that is the way that new dialects 
always come in — through a drum-fire 
of cackles. Given the poet, there may 
suddenly come a day when our theirns 
and would ’a hads will take on the bar- 
baric stateliness of the peasant locution 
of old Maurya in Riders to the Sea.’ 

The reason that the dialect of the 
Aran Islands, or that used by Robert 
Burns, was so different from cockney or 
from the English educated speech was 
because it was a mixture of English and 
another language, Gaelic or lowland 
Scots, and with the intermixture of 
foreign words went a literal translation 
of foreign idioms and the distortions 
arrived at by a tongue accustomed to 
another language. It was ‘broken- 
English’, in other words, not ‘low- 
English’, or slum-English, as is cockney. 

Americans are to-day un-English in 
blood — whatever names they may bear: 
and in view of this it is surprising how 
intact the English language remains in 
the United States. But the Beach-la-mar, 
as he calls it, to which Mencken is 
referring above, is, as it were, the cock- 
ney of America. It has this great 
advantage over cockney, that it is fed 
with a great variety of immigrant words. 
It is, however, fundamentally a class- 
jargon; not a jargon resulting from 
difference of race, and consequently of 
speech. It is the patois of the ‘poor 
white’, the negro, or the uneducated 
immigrant. Itis not the language spoken 
by Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, for 


instance, or by Ernest Hemingway for 
that matter. But it is very American. And 
it isa patois, a fairly good rendering of 
which any American is competent to 
give. And you have read above the 
affectionate way Mencken refers to our 
‘theirns’ and ‘would ’a hads’. 

English as spoken in America is 
more vigorous and expressive than 
Oxford English, I think. It is easy to 
mistake a native from the wilds of 
Dorsetshire for an American, I have 
found: and were ‘educated’ English 
used upon a good strong reverberant 
Dorsetshire basis, for instance, it would 
be all to the good, it is my opinion. 
Raleigh, Drake, and the rest of them, 
must have talked rather like that. 

But with cockney it is not at all the 
same thing. There you get a degrada- 
tion of English —it is proletariat, city- 
slum English, like Dublin-slum English. 
Thatis in a different category altogether 
to the weighty, rapid, and expressive 
torrent of the best Dorsetshire talk; and, 
as I have said, the best American is in 
the same category as the Dorsetshire — 
or as the non-slum Irish—a_ good, 
sound accent, too. But the question to 
be answered is whether the Beach-la-mar 
Mr. Mencken has in mind is not too 
much the deteriorated pidgin tongue of 
the United States; and whether, if that 
is affectioné too much by the literate — as 
being the most American thing available, 
like a jazz-—it is not going to be a 
vulgar corruption, which will vulgarize, 
as well as enrich, the tongue. So far it 
exists generally in inverted commas. Is 
it to be let out or not? A question for 
Americans. 
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While England was a uniquely 
powerful empire-state, ruled by an 
aristocratic caste, its influence upon the 
speech as upon the psychology of the 
American ex-colonies was overwhelm- 
ing. But to-day that ascendancy has 
almost entirely vanished. The aristo- 
cratic caste is nothing but a shadow of 
itself, the cinema has brought the 
American scene and the American 
dialect nightly into the heart of 
England, and the ‘Americanizing’ pro- 
cess is far advanced. ‘Done gones’, 
‘good guys’ and ‘buddies’ sprout upon 
the lips of cockney children as readily 
as upon those to the manner born, of 
New York or Chicago: and there is no 
politically-powerful literate class any 
longer now, in our British ‘Banker’s 
Olympus’ to confer prestige upon an 
exact and intelligent selective speech. 
Americanization — which is also for 
England, at least, proletarianization — 
is too far advanced to require under- 
lining, even for people who fail usually 
to recognize anything until it has been 
in existence for a quarter of a century. 

But if America has come to England, 
there has been no reciprocal movement 
of England into the United States: 
indeed, with the new American nation- 
alism, England is deliberately kept out: 
and all the great influence that England 
exerted formally — merely by being there 
and speaking the same tongue and 
sharing the same fundamental political 
principles — that is to-day a thing of the 
past. So the situation is this, as far as 
our common language is concerned: 
the destiny of England and the United 
States of America is more than ever one. 


But it is now the American influence 
that is paramount. The tables have 
effectively been turned in that respect. 


Vv 


But there is a larger issue even 
than that local to the English-speaking 
nations. English is of all languages the 
simplest grammatically and the easiest 
to make into a Beach-la-mar or pidgin 
tongue. Whether this fact, combined 
with its ‘extraordinary tendency to 
degenerate into slang of every kind’, is 
against it, is of some importance for the 
future —for it will have less and less 
grammar, obviously, and more and 
more cosmopolitan slang. — Mr. 
Mencken is of opinion that a language 
cannot be too simple —he is all for 
Beach-la-mar. The path towards analysis 
and the elimination of inflection, has 
been trod by English so thoroughly that, 
in its American form, it should to-day 
win the race for a universal volapuk. 
Indeed, as Mr. Mencken says, ‘the 
foreigner essaying it, indeed, finds his 
chief difficulty, not in mastering its 
forms, but in grasping its lack of form. 
He doesn’t have to learn a new and 
complex grammar; what he has to do 
is to forget grammar. Once he has done 
so, the rest is a mere matter of acquiring 
a vocabulary. 

There is, it is true, the difficulty 
of the vowel sounds: but that is easily 
settled. Standard English possesses 
nineteen distinct vowel sounds: no 
other living European tongue except 
Portuguese, so Mr. Mencken says, 
possesses so many. Modern Greek, for 
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instance, can only boast of five, we are 
told. ‘The (American) immigrant, 
facing all these vowels, finds some of 
them quite impossible: the Russian 
Jew, for example, cannot manage ur. 
As a result, he tends to employ a 
neutralized vowel in the situations 
which present difficulties, and_ this 
neutralized vowel, supported by the 
slip-shod speech-habits of the native 
proletariat, makes steady progress.’ 

That that ‘neutralized vowel’ has 
made great progress in American no 
one would deny who has been there; 
and, starting in the natural language- 
difficulties of the Central European 
immigrant, the above-mentioned ‘neu- 
tralized vowel’ will make its way over 
here in due course, who can doubt it? 
These vowels must be watched. Watch 
your vowels should be our next national 
slogan! The fatal grammatical easiness 
of English is responsible, however, for 
such problems as these, as much as the 
growing impressionability of the English 
nation, and theproletarianization,rather 
than the reverse, of the American. 

If you place side by side the 
unfortunate impressionability of Hem- 
ingway, which caused him to adopt 
integrally the half-wit simplicity of re- 
petitive biblical diction patented by Miss 
Stein, and the other fact that Mr. Hem- 
ingway, being an American nationalist 
by temperament, is inclined to gravitate 
stylistically towards the national under- 
dog dialect, in the last resort to the 
kind of Beach-la-mar I have been discus- 
sing, you have the two principal factors 
in Hemingway as artist in prose-fiction, 
to make of what you can. 


Take up any book of his, again, 
and open it at random: you will find 
a page of stuff that is, considered in 
isolation, valueless as writing. It is not 
written: it is lifted out of Nature and 
very artfully and adroitly tumbled out 
upon the page: it is the brut material 
of every-day proletarian speech and 
feeling. The matiére is cheap and coarse: 
but not because it is proletarian speech 
merely, but because it is the prose of 
reality — the prose of the street-car or the 
provincial newspaper or the five and 
ten cent store. 

It is not writing. I read a page as 
I come to it, just as I should watch 
scenes unfolding on the screen in the 
cinema without pictorial criticism; it 
contributes its fraction to the general 
effect. The cumulative effect is im- 
pressive, as the events themselves would be. 
It is like reading a newspaper, day by 
day, about some matter of absorbing 
interest — say the reports of a divorce, 
murder, or libel action. If you say 
anyone could write it, you are mistaken 
there, because, to obtain that smooth 
effect, of commonplace reality, there 
must be no sentimental or other 
heightening, the number of words 
expended must be proportionate to the 
importance and the length of the 
respective phases of the action, and 
any false move or overstatement would 
at once stand out and tell against it. If 
an inferior reporter to Hemingway took 
up the pen, that fact would at once be 
detected by a person sensitive to reality. 

It is an art, then, from this stand- 
point, like the cinema, or like those 
‘modernist’ still-life pictures in which, 
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in place of painting a match box upon 
the canvas, a piece of actual match box 
is stuck on. A recent example of this 
(I choose it because a good many 
people will have seen it) is the, cover 
design of the French periodical Mino- 
taure, in which Picasso has pasted and 
tacked various things together, sticking 
a line drawing of the Minotaur in the 
middle. Hemingway’s is a poster-art, 
in this sense: or a cinema in words. The 
steining in the text of Hemingway is as it 
were the hand-made part —if we are 
considering it as ‘super-realist’ design: 
a manipulation of the photograph if we 
are regarding it as a film. 

If you say that this is not the way 
that Dante wrote, that these are not 
artistically permanent creations — or 
not permanent in the sense of a verse of 
Bishop King, or a page of Gulliver, I 
agree. But it is what we have got: there 
is actually bad and good of this kind; 
and I for my part enjoy what I regard 
as the good, without worrying any more 
about it than that. 

That a particular phase in the life 
of humanity is implicit in this art is 
certain. It is one of the first fruits of the 
proletarianization which, as a result of the 
amazing revolutions in the technique 
of industry, we are all undergoing, 
whether we like it or not. But this 
purely political, or sociological side to 
the question can be brought out, I 
believe, with great vividness by a 
quotation. Here, for instance, is a 
fragment of a story of a mutiny at sea? 

“I opened the door a little, about 
two inches, and saw there was a rope 
round the companion, which prevented 


the doors opening. Big Harry and Lips 
asked me what I wanted. I said I 
wanted to go down to the galley. Big 
Harry said: ‘Plenty of time between 
this and eight o’clock; you stop down 
below.’ I then went into the chief 
mate’s room, which was the nearest to 
me. There was nobody there. I went 
to the second mate’s room, he was not 
there. I went to the captain’s pillow, it 
was standing up in his bed, and I found 
two revolvers loaded, one with six shots 
and one with four. I took possession of 
them and put them in my pockets. I 
then stood on the cabin table in the 
after cabin, and lifted the skylight up 
and tried to get out there. Renken was 
standing at the wheel, and he called out, 
‘Come aft, boys, the steward is coming 
out of the skylight.’ I then closed the 
skylight and came down again. The 
after skylight was close to the wheel, 
about ten feet as near as I could guess. 
I could see him. The light used for the 
compass is in the skylight, and the 
wheel is in the back of it. The light is 
fastened to the skylight to light the 
compass, and the compass is just in 
front of the wheel. Before I could get 
the skylight closed I heard their steps 
coming aft, and I went down into the 
cabin and told the boy to light a fire. 
Shortly afterwards I heard five shots 
firedvon déckiaeunn 


That is not by Hemingway, though 
it quite well might be. I should not be 
able to tell it was not by Hemingway if 
it were shown me as a fragment. 

But is this by him? 


“Inside on a wooden bunk lay a 
young Indian woman. She had been 
trying to have her baby for two days. 
All the old women in the camp had 
been helping her. The men had moved 
off up the road to sit in the dark and 
smoke out of range of the noise she 
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made. She screamed just as Nick and 
the two Indians followed his father and 
Uncle George into the shanty. She lay 
in the lower bunk, very big under a 
quilt. Her head was turned to one side. 
In the upper bunk was her husband. 
He had cut his foot very badly with an 
axe three days before. He was smoking 
a pipe. The room smelled very bad. 
Nick’s father ordered some water to be 
put on the stove, while it was heating 
he spoke to Nick. “This lady is going 
to have a baby, Nick,’ he said. ‘I 
know,’ said Nick. ‘You don’ know,’ 
said his father. “Listen to me. What 
she is going through is called being in 
labour. The baby wants to be born and 
she wants it to be born. All her muscles 
are trying to get the baby born. That 
is what is happening when she screams.’ 
plesce, wuNick ssaid-), Justathen the 
woman cried out.” 


The first of these two passages is 
from a book entitled Forty Years in the 
Old Bailey. It is the account of a mutiny 
and murder on the high seas, the trial 
occurring on May grd and 4th, 1876. It 
was evidence verbatim of one Constant 
von Hoydonck, a Belgian, twenty-five 
years of age, who joined the vessel Lennie 
at Antwerp, as chiefsteward, on October 
2end. This is a Querschnitt, aslice, of ‘real 
life’: and howclose Hemingwayis to such 
material as this can be seen by com- 
paring it with the second passage out 
of In our Time. 


That, I think, should put you in 
possession of all that is essential for an 
understanding of the work of this very 
notable artist; an understanding I 
mean; I do not mean that, as a work of 
art, a book of his should be approached 
in this critical and anatomizing spirit. 
That is another matter. Where the 
‘politics’ come in I suppose by this time 
you will have gathered. This is the voice 
of the ‘folk’, of the masses, who are the 
cannon-fodder, the cattle outside the 
slaughter-house, serenely chewing the 
cud —of those to whom things are done, 
in contrast to those who have executive 
will and intelligence. It is itself inno- 
cent of politics —- one might almost add 
alas! That does not affect its quality 
as art. The expression of the soul of the 
dumb ox would have a penetrating 
beauty of its own, if it were uttered with 
genius — with bovine genius (and in the 
case of Hemingway that is what has 
happened): just as much as would the 
folk-song of the baboon, or of the 
‘Praying Mantis’. But where the politics 
crop up is that if we take this to be the 
typical art of a civilization — and there 
is no serious writer who stands higher in 
Anglo-Saxony to-day than does Ernest 
Hemingway — then we are by the same 
token saying something very definite 
about that civilization. 
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Saturnina’s Destiny 


by Jenny Ballou 


I 


A, long as the affairs of 
Saturnina’s heart went well, our domes- 
tic life in Madrid maintained an as- 
tounding equilibrium. For a brief and 
elysian period we vainly believed she 
was going to remain with us until 
she married; we did not doubt that she 
had every intention of remaining faith- 
ful to that moment of mutual vows 
when she said ‘yes’ and we took her for 
better or for worse. She had safely 
tucked in her little pasteboard trunk 
some virgin towels of violent pink 
and blue, bought at a sale—the begin- 
ning of a promising trousseau. She 
spent her holidays regularly with the 
same sweetheart. She both cooked and 
served the meals and, like an actress 
playing two parts in the same drama, 
changed from kitchen-apron to appear 
in the dining-room at the appointed 
time in glossy white. She sang the 
classics contentedly at her work; and 
this, more than anything else created a 
deceptive air of permanence. 

The first intimation of what was 
looming came on her saint’s day. She 
returned from a bull-fight and fair in 
a state of great excitement. I delicately 
ventured to broach the subject of 


dinner (for it was late), but she flaunted 
a slip of paper at me and ordered me to 
read. 

‘Senorita,’ she announced as she 
put on her apron absent-mindedly, ‘the 
old woman in the slot-machine at the 
fair told me my fortune. Now, do you 
believe that just because I was born on 
Saint Saturnin’s day, I am destined to 
a melancholy life?’ 

She stood planted in the middle of 
the kitchen. Knowing that her con- 
fessions usually terminated in a car- 
bonized meal, I gathered up the reins 
and with a deriding ‘no!’ attempted to 
show her that I came not to ponder her 
destiny, but to discuss the dinner. But 
she was as elusive as a restive colt who 
refuses to obey the customary signals. 
Taking. down a pot demonstratively 
and making a few preparatory gestures, 
just to cajole me into listening, she 
continued, apparently unable to stop 
herself any more than I was able to 
stop her: 

‘Now I don’t really believe that 
an old woman in a slot-machine can 
really predict the future, do you?’ she 
asked, turning her blue eyes on me 
nervously. And as soon as she had the 
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semblance of something simmering on 
the stove, she burst into confidence. 

Her sweetheart, a native of her 
hamlet —something like a cousin — had 
told her that very day (to chose of all 
days her saint’s day!) that he had 
decided to return there and she must go 
with him. Now Saturnina hated the 
hamlet where she was born. She feared 
it, with a dark, superstitious fear; for 
she believed it was preordained that she 
end her life there. 

“You know, senorita,’ she told me 
on her knees once —her favourite 
posture when she was in a confidential 
mood as we went over household 
accounts, ‘they say that the thing we 
fear most is our sure destiny.’ So when 
her sweetheart told her point-blank 
that it was between the pueblo and 
him that she must choose, she answered 
that it was between the pueblo and 
herself he had to choose. He answered 
that he saw no reason for spending his 
life in an immense space like Madrid 
teeming with the empty faces of strang- 
ers when he could go home and take 
over his father’s blacksmith-shop and 
live with people he knew all about. She 
tossed her head and left him angrily. 

By this time Saturnina was so 
exalted with her story that I felt it 
would be discourteous to leave the 
kitchen. She was hysterically certain 
of her ultimate triumph. He would 
stay in Madrid — he would surely stay 
in Madrid! For the moment she was so 
optimistically sceptical of the old 
woman’s predictions and her sweet- 
heart’s threats, that she even had some 
good things to say of her pueblo. She 
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drew me a picture of the village girls 
gossiping peaceably at the fountain in 
the square. Leaning on some of the 
softer memories of childhood, she des- 
cribed herself as a little girl: her mother 
had given her a broken jug to practise 
with in the back yard with the strag- 
gling chickens. And seizing an earthen 
water-jug, she demonstrated to me, with 
a willowy motion of the hip, the right 
way to hold it. For the grace with 
which a girl carried her jug to the 
fountain was one of the high social 
assets of the pueblo. With a condescend- 
ing good-humour she imitated the 
peasants who said chimenera for chimenea; 
and with chuckling delight at her own 
acquired superiority she mimicked a 
peasant conversation. Then, changing 
her voice, now more determined than 
ever to become a real Madrilena, she 
continued her reminiscences with an 
affected and uppish little lisp. Taken 
against my better judgment by the 
becoming lisp — although I smelled 
something burning —I asked if she 
had been happy in her childhood. 

‘Happy? . . . Enchanted! I didn’t 
know of any better life then!’ And this 
encouragement on my part drew her 
into such a momentum of reminiscence 
that, before I knew it, she had taken 
down two pot covers, and clashing them 
together like cymbals, danced for me 
then and there a country jota. Marking 
time, she stamped her feet with a power- 
ful rhythm on the red tiles; she danced 
with a charming dignity and abandon, 
as though she would stamp on her fate, 
triumphantly. 

We had an unappetising dinner 
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that night; and this kitchen scene was 
but a prelude to the events that now 
followed with volcanic logic. In her 
battle with her sweetheart all sense of 
time and place deserted her. I did not 
know the details of her affair, for I 
dodged the outpour of her confidences; 
but I could judge all the nuances of her 
amatory temperature by the meals she 
served. Possessing the temperament of a 
prima donna of the last decade and 
cooks of all time, she became so moody 
—in the heights at one moment, sulking 
the next — that I saw clearly there was 
no dragging her back to the sweet 
realities of our peaceful epoch. Al- 


though I dislike change, I finally 


steeled myself to dismissing her. But 
when I dismissed her from one door she 
simply reappeared through another. 
These dismissals became as fre- 
quent as tropical rains or the uprisings 
that precede a revolution: after each 
one she passed through a period of calm. 
But the regeneration was transitory; 
each outburst left its indelible scar. We 
were like friends, who, having lost 
confidence in each other, see a thousand 
meanings in the simplest phrase and 
find the most innocent gestures fraught 
with suspicious meanings. Our rela- 
tionship was a continual strain on both; 
our dissatisfaction was as mutual as our 
dislike for change; and, peculiarly 
enough, the more dissatisfied we be- 
came, the more remote seemed the 
possibility of a final rupture. A swift 
revolution would have cleared the air; 
and theoretically I realized the neces- 
sity of revolution. But my peace-loving 
nature rebelled against the idea of 
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revolution, and at the same time was 
continually irritated by the precarious- 
ness of the false domestic peace that we 
half-enjoyed after each dismissal. 


II 


Despite her pretty lisp and lithe 
dancing, despite her good taste in music 
and her quick wit, Saturnina failed to 
keep her sweetheart in Madrid. He left 
stubbornly for the pueblo; left her mop- 
ing at the kitchen window. Each holi- 
day, with all its famous Spanish sun- 
light, was now as desolate for her as a 
bleak New England Sunday — until she 
found another novio. For a moment she 
was excited. She had hopes and I had 
hopes. He was a strong man, almost 
twice her age; he had _ substantial 
virtues; he was a railroad employee; he 
knew how to hunt; he slaughtered pigs; 
he had a vegetable garden; he had 
prepared for his bride (with a smile that 
tried to seduce he told her ‘whoever 
that may be!’) a complete dining-room 
suite. It was a wonderful suite. He 
wished to marry immediately. 

‘But there is only one trouble, 
senorita,’ she concluded one day wist- 
fully. ‘I don’t love him.’ She took a 
last longing look at the dining-room 
suite — and left him. She was too inde- 
pendent and innocent to marry for a 
dining-room suite, complete though it 
was. 

Saturnina now fell into such an 
orgy of dejection that she became utter- 
ly unbearable. The good days were 
definitely over, but it was hard to admit 
it. Gone were those Monday mornings 
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when she greeted me on the terrace, 
pointing to the rosy sky over the distant 
sierra, exclaiming respectfully: ‘what a 
day for the wash!’ Gone the days when 
she sang sonatas she had heard me 
play, as she polished the waxed floors 
with a light dancing motion of thighs 
and feet. (Her childlike voice, some- 
times sweetly out of tune, was as blonde 
as her hair — so different from the black 
eyed cooks of sturdier texture who 
competed in the patio with loud, oily 
songs). Gone the days when the uncon- 
fused chiaroscuro of her life was 
reflected in her proud walk — the 
Madrid walk she had learned on the 
Castellana, where she might have been 
taken for a nonchalant countess if she 
had worn a hat. Gone the days when 
she came to me bursting with poetry, 
begging me to take dictation: 


‘In a silver urn I thrust my hand 
And drew my brother’s heart.’ 


Her brother, who was fighting in 
Morocco, inspired her best rhymes. 
(And she would exclaim, as she watched 
me with wonder shaping the words: 
‘some day I am going to learn to read 
and write myself!’) She had even been 
ambitious to learn English, which she 
considered a corrupted Spanish that 
she could learn to distinguish by force of 
listening hard. But gone were those 
inspirations and ambitions. She would 
never have a dining-room suite; she did 
not hear from her old sweetheart; her 
life was over. 

At this time an English bachelor 
who lived in the adjoining apartment 
was expected to die. Not only death 
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was awaiting him, but everybody and 
everything about him was awaiting his 
death. My piano, in the room next 
to the room where he was dying, 
waited untouched; his servant who had 
been faithful for years, thought dream- 
ily as she took the dog out for a stroll, 
of the death of her master —a gentle 
feeling, like the rustle of the trees under 
which she sauntered stirring within her 
at the thought of the rest she would take 
with the money he would surely leave 
her; the nuns who now permeated the 
hall with their holy unwashed odours, 
came daily to see if he had yet died (his 
money would give mystic leisure to 
many); the priest came with business- 
like regularity to see if the last absolu- 
tion was finally needed. But with more 
impatience than any of these, Saturnina 
awaited the Englishman’s death. Al- 
though she had no material advantage 
to gain by it, she followed his progress 
with as much passion as those who had 
— purely for her own moral satisfaction. 
For one day when the service elevator 
was out of order and the porter had told 
her to go up the main one, the English- 
man, entering absent-mindedly, and 
seeing her vacillating in a corner of the 
elevator, jumped out, crying to the 
porter in a rage: “Send her up. Send 
her up. I don’t go up with servants.’ 
Being a firm believer in divine justice 
as well as in blind fate, she now awaited 
his death, not doubting that he was 
being punished precisely because he 
had insulted a servant, and that 
servant, Saturnina. 

She felt satisfied, avenged, when he 
died; but she took it as an omen. Just 
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as some become more pious in sorrow, 
she became more superstitious. Now 
she remembered the prediction of the 
old woman in the slot-machine. Now 
she knew something was going to 
happen. She saw signs everywhere; 
presentiments lurked within her; omens 
prowled with feline stealth in the 
corners of her dreams. The recollection 
of the women of her hamlet who decay- 
ed before they blossomed, haunted her 
— for she saw her own future — a warn- 
ing — in the senile women who stood at 
gaping doorways nibbling at the scant 
gossip provided by seventy souls. 

She was afraid, afraid. Being en- 
dowed with that aptitude for philoso- 
phy I have always noticed in cooks — 
they have so much mental leisure to 
ponder in the kitchen -she evolved 
symbols and philosophies over her sad 
state. Just as for some philosophers war 
is not war but a symbol of something or 
other, so nothing was what it was for 
her — everything was something else. 
In an effort to trace the source of her 
sorrow she receded deeper into the past — 
she traced all her troubles to the day 
she entered our house. 

The apartment on the seventh 
floor became a symbol of her downfall 
(why did foreigners always take high 
terrace apartments?). If she had only 
stayed in the last house where she 
worked (it was on the ground-floor and 
faced the street and every day her 
sweetheart passed: often he would be 
at the corner watching her — she knew 
it! — as she walked proudly ahead with 
her shopping-basket flung on her arm, 
pretending not to see him while feeling 
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him in every pore of her soul; turning 
her head high away from men who 
whispered piropos as she passed... . 
Oh, how little she had appreciated her 
happiness when she had it!) then 
nothing would have changed. Life on 
this high terrace, far from people as 
though she had committed some crime, 
was not life; people seemed specks on a 
disinfected landscape —they passed 
voicelessly like rare.shadows. She was 
hungry for the realities of the worker’s 
quarters. There, voices of people buy- 
ing things; the reassuring spattering of 
olive oil smelling the hallways; the 
children playing at toros and con- 
quistadores and saints on the streets — 
that was life! Here the only way one 
could tell it was a day of fiesta was to 
look at the calendar. This was death 
(she was certain something was going 
to happen to some one); it was as quiet 
as her village here. She hated it all; 
but did not dare to leave for fear of 
taking the decisive step that would 
bring on the fate she was shaping with 
her own fears. She did not dare make a 
move; she did not know which way to 
turn to avert her eyes from the black 
cat that might at any moment cross her 
path. She was afraid to go out shopping 
and when she returned she was afraid 
to pass the porter, who, with his 
uniform, seemed as abstract, as alle- 
gorical as all the rest. She feared me 
and hated me. If I had not come to 
Spain, and so on ... But she was 
afraid to leave mie, on the strength of 
that often repeated Spanish adage: 
better is the known evil than the un- 
known good. 
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Loathing the present, fearful of the 
future, she now lived entirely on the 
past and tried to draw me into it, 
imposing on me all her moods and 
confidences. I learned of how the first 
night in Madrid she had spent under a 
bed because she thought the rumbling 
of the tramcars was a winter thunder- 
storm —a phenomenon, she _ tremb- 
lingly decided, that occurred only in 
large cities; how, after the biblical 
darkness of the pueblo the twinkling 
nights frightened her, made her feel 
God would punish people for disobeying 
Him and turning night to day; of how 
she had not dared stop at the alluring 
shop-windows for fear of being taken 
for a peasant girl; of how the first time 
she went into the subway she had 
extricated herself from it at a distant 
and strange station. . . lost. She over- 
loaded me with local colour; and told 
me so much of her life that I grew as 
tired of it as though I had lived it 
myself. 

Her presence was obnoxious to me; 
she was slovenly, she left trailing after 
her an acrid and intimate smell as 
offensive ‘as her untimely confidences. 
But the revulsion was always overcome 
by something she did or did not do 
that made me feel I was treating with a 
rare soul. I learned against my will of 
the early courtship of her sweetheart 
and of how his brother had asked her 
to marry him before she came to 
Madrid. The brother was secretary to 
the priest, he was a powerfully edu- 
cated man; he could read and write and 
played the organ. But he was fat. Did I 
think that sitting at a desk and writing 
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was a fit job for a man? — She called it a 
lazy fat and described his softness 
shudderingly. She would not marry 
him if he were the last man on earth. 
She would rather enter a convent (with 
a twinkle, she said ‘provided, of course, 
that there were monks!’) 

Well, her own sweetheart was a 
mechanic and used the muscles God 
had given him; when he came smelling 
of grease the grease smelled good. Now 
he was in his father’s blacksmith-shop 
and she imagined him hammering and 
sweating with his muscles swelling as 
he worked away; she sat at the kitchen 
window and idealized him yearningly, 
until of her aching love, unrelieved by 
his presence, she evolved an overpower- 
ing and seething hate. Voluptuously 
fearful of her own telepathic powers, 
she wished him harm. But in love or 
hate, her thoughts were so constantly 
with him that she might as well have 
been in her pueblo in body and averted 
the catastrophe. 
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One day, returning from a six 
o’clock matinee and wishing to spend a 
quiet hour in my room before dinner, I 
sensed, almost before Saturnina opened 
the door, that she had some extraor- 
dinary confidence to impart. My 
nerves of sympathy were by now so 
fatigued that nothing she could have 
told me would have brought any 
response. At the risk of wounding her 
sensibilities, I walked through the 
corridor, unapproachably. She saw, as 
she followed me to my room with a 
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resoluteness that matched my aloofness, 
that there was not one corner of my 
mind where another confidence would 
fit, no matter how astonishing it might 
be. But unable to contain herself — 
trying to catch my eye in the mirror, as 
she hung over me watching me brush 
my hair, pretending to ask some 
question about dinner (did I want it 
as usual at nine-thirty, or had I said 
ten o’clock?) she burst out with a 
strange elation: 

‘Senorita! 
his sweetheart!’ 

It was clear that my quiet hour was 
out of the question. I asked with 
resigned courtesy how it had happened. 
Yes, her sweetheart had killed his 
sweetheart. In her own drab hamlet 
had occurred a crime of passion as 
authentic as any one might read of in 
the very newspapers of Madrid. It 
seems that her sweetheart, discerning 
that the only effectivecure foradisastrous 
love affair was to become immediately 
involved in another, had, with the glory 
of Madrid still fresh on his shoulders, 
become engaged to the richest girl in 
the hamlet. Saturnina’s sister, who 
arrived from the country that afternoon 
while I was at the theatre, was the 
Mercury of the news. What would 
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become of her sweetheart she did not 


know, but he was in jail and now would 
be as miserable as he had made her! 
She sang all evening; she prepared a 
savoury meal, a dinner made, as she 
would word it, ‘with soul’. She asked 
me in a high-pitched voice if her name 
would be in the papers; she felt herselfa 
heroine and imagined her name figur- 


ing in one of the famous crimes of the 
twentieth century; she saw in her 
incited imagination the  pregoneros 
waiking down the village roads of 
Spain calling her name among the 
latest crimes in verse. In a perspiration 
of patriotism she saw the name of her 
hamlet glorified, one of the resounding 
names of immortal Spain; her native 
cousins would walk straighter, would 
not lose their teeth early. Even her 
sister, she said, seemed a different 
person, coming adorned as she had with 
such important news. Saturnina was 
going to get a job for her sister and make 
a real Madrid girl of her; but this was 
only a small part of the great dreams 
that sang in her head in the exaltation 
of hearing the first news of her sweet- 
heart since they had parted in anger. 
She knew at last where he was, what 
he was doing; and it was divine justice 
that he was now as miserable as he had 
made her. 

The next morning I saw her sister. 
Standing huddled in a corner of 
Saturnina’s room — she had not dared 
go into the kitchen —she looked as 
though she had just arrived from some 
other planet — but scarcely from Mer- 
cury. She was undersized and dumpy; 
her dress, strangling her neck, reached 
down to her ankles and revealed some 
kind of unbelievable embroidered pan- 
taloons. A huge frayed satin bow of 
unearthly gaudiness held two petrified 
braids tightly against her spine. Dazed 
with being on the seventh floor of a 
Madrid apartment-house, she stood in 
the corner as though paralysis had 
seized her. She tried to answer my 
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greeting, but her answer rose to her 
throat and stuck there in an inaudible 
mumble. 

This apparition looked like nothing 
more than a materialized vision of 
Saturnina’s fears. Saturnina seemed to 
wish to hide it, to stand in front of it, 
ashamed of seeing the bare soul of her 
hamlet exposed to me without the 
protection of words. She said with 
energy that her sister was really a 
good girl and would soon get used to 
Madrid. This same vivacity that she 
used in protecting her sister, she dis- 
played without relief the next few days 
until I so tired of her cheerfulness that 
I asked her why she was so vengeful, 
why she gloated over’ her sweetheart’s 
trouble. She looked at me without 
answering; for a second I saw on her 
face the expression of a disciple whose 
master had pointed out a new path of 
behaviour, a vital revelation of good 
manners. Then in self-defence she 
quoted a poet: ‘I sing that I do not 
weep, and went out of the room 
thoughtfully. 

I was to witness the full effect of 
my reprimand the next morning. It 
was miraculous. She appeared with 
the breakfast-tray, sorrow personified. 
Her hair was dishevelled; her eyes as 
hollow as some Ophelia’s; and all day 
she walked, or rather dragged about, 
in a tragic cloud. At the end of the 
week she looked so haggard that I 
hinted this was too much drama, that 
this was not quite what I meant, and 
that she might light the gas-heater 
and take a bath. She did not respond 
until I accompanied the hint with the 
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worn-out and always effective threat 
and told her that she must take a bath 
and turn a new leaf, or go. After her 
bath she came looking so seraphic, so 
elongated by a week’s tragedy (she had 
shampooed her hair and was clean 
and blonde again) that, overcome by 
the artistic impression she created, 
believing my eyes instead of past experi- 
ence, I told her I would hire a cook until 
she recuperated her strength. Satur- 
nina looked at me wanly non-committal 
in the way servants do when for politic 
motives they do not wish to show 
gratitude; and, probably under the 
impression that her vacation started 
then and there, she was gone on the 
message all morning, sunning herself 
with the leisurely promenaders on the 
Castellana, in the full pride of having 
bathed. 

The cook she brought with her was 
a sort of Celestina, and, aptly enough, 
her name was Celestina. She was an 
experienced, insinuating cook who loved 
to worm her sharp eyes and chin into 
all the corners of the house. Seeing an 
opportunity to practise the entire 
range of her talents without scruple, 
she concocted daily banquets that 
Saturnina served with great pride as 
long as the moral effects of her bath 
lasted. (It was at this time that my 
friends wanted to know where I had 
found such a wonderful maid — so little 
do we know of what goes on in other 
people’s kitchens.) She came from the 
market daily with her basket revealing 
the feathers of some special game 
ordered by Celestina. My bills were 
quite normal until one day, like a 
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sudden rise of fever in a patient who 
had been doing well, the accounts 
soared to a startling height. I frankly 
told Saturnina, who gave the account 
in a shaking inexperienced voice, that I 
would tolerate no such leaps on her 
part; I accused her not only of pilfering 
but of a lack of subtlety, and told her 
she was too obviously taking unbecom- 
ing lessons of Celestina. She did not 
seem impressed until I used the word 
stsona; then, seeming surprised that I 
had learned the word, she blushed dully 
and said she came of poor but honest 
people. 

This was the beginning of the end. 
Of a very fluid nature, always willing 
to try new experiments of behaviour, 
easy to influence for evil as for good, 
she became the confused victim of 
Celestina. The excitement of her 
sweetheart’s imprisonment had died 
down; the girl he had killed was not 
dead; later news had it that she was 
only wounded. The sparks of the crime 
had settled to a routine of wondering 
what would happen to him. If he had 
been given the verdict of the garrote, 
she would have experienced a soothing 
spasm of satisfaction; that would have 
been the climax that would have 
shaken her into a new life. But his 
living kept her from living; this drag- 
ging, dragging, dragging of news, and 
no news, and not knowing and almost 
knowing — this disappointment in 
crime, in publicity, in being a heroine, 
was worse than the desertion of her 
sweetheart. Her dramatic nature re- 
quired a greater intensity of excite- 
ment; seeing that even crime was dull, 
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she snapped under the vanity of things. 
She stayed in the kitchen. And now 
Celestina, whom I had forbidden to 
leave the kitchen had her own way. 
She became self-appointed ama de 
llaves — her chief ideal in life. She got 
her relatives jobs at my expense; she 
hired a woman to do the weekly clean- 
ing —she found me a laundress I had 
never asked for; she ran the house in 
the grand style. With all this extra 
service I had accumulated to help her, 
Saturnina fell entirely into the back- 
ground. I did not even trouble to 
discharge her any more. I simply paid 
her her wages and disregarded her 
presence. 


JEM 


Impelled by a ceaseless cackle that 
sounded like a female social tea, I 
ventured into the kitchen. Saturnina 
was standing at the sink with a foot 
wound about an ankle, negligently 
washing dishes with a sullen rag. Her 
sister was coweringly wiping dishes. 
On a chair in the middle of the floor 
sat a country-woman from Talavera, 
her bundles of precious tapestries scat- 
tered on the tiled floor, her legs spread 
in deep comfort under her many 
petticoats, exuding an earthy smell that 
pervaded the kitchen. Celestina, the 
first to see me at the doorway, lifted 
her spoon in mid-air, like an orchestra 
conductor giving the signal for silence. 
The woman stood up respectfully; the 
sister shrank behind the dish-towel; and 
Celestina, turning back to her pot, 
stirred something with ingratiating 
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concentration. Only Saturnina, seeing 
me take note of the dish-rag, remained 
standing on one foot like a malignant 
bird and tossed me an eloquent and 
bitter glance of defiance. 

I told the woman I did not wish 
her wares; Celestina, that she could 
go immediately on finishing the dinner; 
Saturnina, who looked at me with 
surprise, so long was it since I had asked 
her to do anything, that she was to 
serve that evening and was to come to 
my room when she finished the dishes. 
Soon I heard the service door opening 
and shutting; a great undulating silence 
fell on the apartment, giving me a fore- 
taste of the time when Saturnina and 
her helpers would no longer be with 
me. Soon Saturnina herself shuffled 
through the corridors and appeared 
with her kitchen apron on, not even 
pretending to lift it to one side like a 
curtain, as had been her custom. This 
was the last sign. I told her the news 
that was no news. 

‘I knew you were planning to dis- 
charge me!’ she cried. ‘I knew you 
were never really satisfied with me. 
Celestina warned me of this. Celestina 
told me she heard in the market square 
that you were looking for another girl 
long before she came here.’ She lifted her 
eyes to mine suddenly and looked at me 
with an infinite hate. ‘God, I wish I had 
never seen this house! All my troubles 
started here. . . I’m going to leave to- 
night-right now’! Her voice was stricken 
with remorse, with fear at taking a 
definitive leap, and she repeated against 
her own will: ‘I’m leaving now. I won’t 
stay in this house another minute.’ 
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‘Where will you go?’ 

‘To my aunt’s.’ Calming down at 
the thought of the high social category 
of her relatives, she added _loftily: 
“To my aunt who has a grocery-store on 
the Calle de Toledo,’ forgetting that 
she once told me she would rather 
starve on the streets than go to her 
aunt. 

‘Don’t lose your head — the little 
you have left,’ I advised. ‘You had 
better stay until morning’. . . and you 
may tell Celestina I will no longer 
require her services and she may return 
Saturday for her pay.’ 

But Saturnina would not have her 
scene spoiled, and bringing it back to 
its original tenseness, she threw back 
her head and declaimed: 

‘Senora, to-morrow you will de- 
liver your own messages. I am no 
longer in your employ. I have been 
slaving for you long enough. Celestina 
is right: we servants always get the 
worst of it. I am your slave no longer. 
To-morrow you will open your own 
door,’ she concluded with the triumph 
of a person who has irrevocably failed, 
and knowing he has nothing more to 
lose, expresses all his hidden feelings 
without reserve. How magnificent she 
looked as she expounded, with a 
revolutionary ardour irritated by her 
self-imposed idleness, the undigested 
ideas of social justice instilled in her 
by the Celestina! And she was fully 
conscious of her dramatic power, for 
she ran out of the room, making an 
exit so natural, so perfect in time, that 
I stood in admiration. But when she 
returned I had somewhat recovered 
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from the effect, and angry at the venge- 
ful insolence with which she had refused 
my advances to remain on good terms, 
J said ‘yes’ when she asked haughtily 
if I wished to examine her trunk before 
she locked it. In my anger I had only 
wished to humiliate her. But I was 
shocked when I saw the effect of my 
acquiescence. She turned livid. 

I went to her room and bent over 
her trunk — over the sad little paste- 
board trunk that flared the blood and 
sun of the Spanish monarchical flag. 
I picked up a few things, but, repelled 
by what I was doing — this was a ges- 
ture worthy of a customs official’s clerk 
—I was about to drop them, when a 
familiar blue caught my eye. I lifted a 
cape-coat for which I had once asked 
and that Saturnina told me she had 
been unable to find. 

She faced me in horror. As though 
tearing herself out of an anguished 
dream, she threw herself at my feet 
and cried: ‘I’m not a thief, senorita. 
Don’t denounce me. . . Oh God, this 
is the way I was doomed to leave this 
house — the old woman in the slot- 
machine at the fair knew. . . ’m nota 
thief. Nobody in my family is a thief. 
. . . You are going to tell everybody, 
aren't you? You are going to say I 
stole . . . I will have to return to my 
pueblo ... and here a_neuralgic 
whine escaped her that fascinated me — 
it was so terrible and strange. I stood 
looking at her and she took my silence 
for acquiescence. She was certain now 
that I was avenging myself for her 
insolence, and burying her head in her 
hands broke into noisy sobs. In her 
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complete abandon her aesthetic sense 
was eclipsed; she wept without drama, 
without art; her tears spurted unhistri- 
onically from the very depths of her 
life; from the obscure depths of the life 
of her pueblo. These were no longer 
tears over the coat, over the lost job; 
she was weeping because her sweet- 
heart had left her; because the women 
of her hamlet decayed before they 
blossomed; because she had lost her 
youth (she was already twenty-one) 
and because her name was Saturnina. 
Suddenly she lifted her stained knuckles 
and wiping her tear-drenched face, 
jumped up and recoiled from me, as 
though I were the author of her 
misery. 

‘I knew it,’ she shouted hoarsely. 
‘Of course you are going to tell every- 
body. You’ll publish it in the papers. 
You’re planning to spoil my reputation 
and my sister’s in Madrid. Ill never 
be able to get a job again. I will have 
to return to my pueblo ... I never 
stole the coat, I tell you. I don’t know 
how it got in my trunk. I’ve never 
stolen anything in my life.’ 

I knew that even if she had taken 
the coat, the virginity of her honesty 
was intact. How could I tell her this, 
make up for my silence; shout above 
her shouting? I had not worn the coat 
all winter; it was only through a 
capricious faithfulness to old things 
that I had asked for it. A sense of 
justice must have told her she would 
look a thousand times better than I did 
in it. (I could see her, blonde and 
graceful.) Perhaps she had even wished 
some substantial token of her days in 
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my house —-I would have appreciated 
this sentiment. I was secretly glad she 
had taken it and my conscience ached 
because I had never thought of giving 
it to her, knowing how the blue would 
have brought out the blue of her eyes. 
She did not hear me assure her — she 
was wringing her hands, sobbing — and 
she would not have believed me, so 
certain was she that this was her fate 
(oh, she recognized it!) that this was 
precisely what had been predicted. 
Nothing I said could counteract the 
predictions of the old woman in the 
slot-machine. 

Saturnina saw me put back the coat 
into her trunk. She seized it and threw 
it from her with superstitious fear. It 
was no longer a coat — it was a symbol 
of the final fall. ‘I don’t want the coat. 
I don’t know how it got into my trunk. 
I never stole it . . . Oh God, why did 
I take it?’ A bewildered look came into 
her eyes —she must have looked like 
this when she got out at the wrong 
station in the subway. She glanced 
about the room; threw a few more 
things into the trunk and locked it; 
then dragging it into the hallway, 
sobbing all the way and wailing, ‘this 
is the way I leave your house. A thief! 
A thief!’ she published her misery 
through the halls. 

‘Keep quiet, you little fool. Shut 
the door, you are making a draught. 
I told you no one will know.’ I saw 
eyes peering from the peep-hole in the 
next apartment. 

But Saturnina had neither ears nor 
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eyes; she could not believe me; she 
had to shape with her fears the very 
thing she feared. She had to leave in 
this heart-breaking way because her 


-heart was broken. She ran down the 


narrow service steps for a taxi to take 
her trunk. She ran into the dark 
night to escape her fate into the 
arms of her fate. And I never saw her 
again. 

At the end of that year I was 
throwing away the kitchen calendar 
when I noticed some pencil lines on the 
sheets. I examined the whole year and 
found sketches made by Saturnina; 
some childish enough, others unawarely 
and elaborately obscene. Then I came 
to a leaf that arrested my attention. 
Three women were standing at a door- 
way. How Saturnina had ever observed 
enough to say so much in so few lines, 
so startingly, is beyond explanation; 
but there they were, the old women of 
her continual nightmare, standing gos- 
siping on the milkman’s calendar on 
the page of the month of June (the 
month of Saturnina’s birth). 


I left for a journey to the south. 
When I returned I asked the porter 
what had happened to Saturnina. He 
told me she had gone directly to her 
hamlet and married her sweetheart’s 
brother, the secretary of the priest. 
‘And her sweetheart,’ I asked. “What 
happened to him?’ ‘Well,’ said the 
porter, ‘he is serving five years in prison 
here in Madrid.’ 


Nine London Pictures 


by G. W. Stonier 


I. Nuits Blanches 


A Pe curtains may be drawn 
or furled, the window left open or 
shut. But there is really no choice: 
light and sound must come in. Only 
towards dawn, the sleeper who has lain 
in bed watching, listening and following 
the threads of reverie will prepare his 
room for the quietude which he has 
shrunk from during the night. 

They are nights of turmoil! The 
silence holds innumerable noises, as a 
pool into which one has gazed will 
reveal a shoal of fish in its depth; (how 
far away) a bell rings, steps wander 
calamitously down an alley, the fife- 
note of a train startles; and on the 
ceiling the dull radiance made by a 
streetlamp is trampled by countless 
passing lights, which move across gaily 
in bright slats, and slant away, leaving 
the room empty for the return of its 
tombstone of light. Then, let the 
cinematograph of the past begin! But 
always there is the interruption of more 
stragglers, the last train is followed at a 
distance by another, and yet another. 
So it goes on; immediate sounds are 
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rarer and may finally cease; but from 
this centre of silence (stirred by one’s 
own breathing!) the radius widens to 
places where animation persists, and 
across the town, scratchings on its 
perimeter, the carts joggle in to market, 
an engine shuffles on wheels that fail to 
grip, and the boat that has followed the 
tide gives rasping snorts while the 
sailors prepare to shoot lazy ropes at the 
wharf. 

The tombstone on the ceiling is 
invariable, and yet each moment it 
changes; now it seems duller than rock, 
now fluid as quicksilver; or the eye, 
seeking relief elsewhere, is met by 
shadowy reds and violets. Night is 
garish with all the colours of day; and 
London, in the full activity of every 
street, rises up in the silence. Not only 
Love knows itself by absence! Pick up 
the empty glove; visit the theatre 
where daylight peeps down on the 
sheeted stalls; read again the letters or 
the diary which you wrote ten years 
ago! 


G? W. Stonier 
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ilies is the lamp-post, 
below my window; and near by, leaning 
towards it, a tree which has grown up 
from a square of earth in the pavement. 
I see them so plainly as I lie in bed — 
the two together. The lamp-post 
stands rigid; the tree, inclining, raises 
a hand with fingers outspread to the 
sky. Of the two this is the tragic 
figure — lopped, leafless and blackened 
by smoke; its one arm has grown in an 
attitude of torture, and the fingers, with 
ugly nodes at each crook, are extended 
only by painful effort. 

The lamp spreads its skirt of light 
—but I see it better by day. Bright 
green and yellow emphasize the fluted 
length; four brackets, holding the head, 
bulge outwards like a ruff; and then 
the glass noddle with its single eye, on 
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| ROSE early and went out. It 
was dark. The cold made me walk 
quickly, and as I reached the end of the 
road a shower of sparks flew out of a 
brazier over which an old workman sat 
huddled. The wind had blown his 
moustache sideways. He looked at me 
without moving. Round the entrance 
of his shanty were lozenges of tar the 
size of barrels, great rolls of wire 
netting, and lanterns which hung 
rattling on trestles. 


Nuits Blanches (continued) 


top of all a fool’s cap or conical snuffer. 
Element of droll horror —the stark 
gallows’ arm; yet on this children will 
happily loop a swing. Many of their 
games have the lamp-post for centre, 
at dusk its light will droop mysterious 
shadows over the faces held together in 
confidence; and the tree, poor living 
thing, is left to the visitation of dogs. 

In summer, of course, the tree 
enjoys its incomparable light graces, 
and shakes down the confetti of its 
leaves. Seeing it, people look at the 
sky, where an aeroplane perhaps is 
cruising, and think of visits to the 
country and long bus journeys on 
July evenings. 

The lamp-post goes unnoticed, 
for it is only one of the people. 


Nuits Blanches (continued) 


I walked through empty streets in 
which a lamp was whistling or a cat 
slipped back into darkness. At one 
corner a piece of newspaper cart- 
wheeled slowly towards me, and then 
was caught by a gust of wind which 
slapped it noisily against a wall, where 
it remained clinging. A dull light was 
showing already in the windows of 
houses facing east; some flecks of 
snow drifted down uncertainly, and 
a crystal touched my hand. As 
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day appeared, the sky seemed to 
darken. 

A pretty icing was laid on roofs, 
in corners, and along the rims of 
fences. Snow was falling more heavily. 
The faces of people hurrying to work, 
head down in the wind, were pale as 
though lit by waxen footlights. They 
trod gingerly, and each kept his eyes 
fixed on the heels of the person in 
front of him. Two clerks, sheltering 
under a statue which wore a nightcap, 
looked impatiently along the road for a 
tram, and walked a few steps together 
or made figures in the whiteness with 
their toes. ‘All this will have to be 
cleared away,’ said one, ‘that means 
work for somebody.’ The other waved 
his newspaper: ‘It will cost us a pretty 
penny!’ They darted round an old 
woman to get the last places on the 
tram. 

In the suburb straggling lines of 
marchers, who were joined by others as 
they left their gardens, converged on the 
station. More and more faces passed 
me, gliding mournfully, bobbing up 


like ducks, and all looking the same_ 


way with a strange mixture of intensity 
and indifference. They were the faces 
of invalids, pinched and dark-eyed, over 
the sheets. Voices came from a distance 
as though across padded rooms, and 
a door near by shut quietly. My 
eyelids seemed to press down on me like 
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the sky which brooded over the houses 
with their white roofs, glistening eaves 
and warm lighted windows. 

I stopped on a canal bridge to 
watch the flakes descending, like a 
bead-curtain gently shaken, into the 
water. Along the parapet, some yards 
from my elbow, a gull alighted, twitch- 
ing its tail and making quick top-heavy 
movements on its red spindles. Then it 
screamed and flew off, and as I passed 
the spot I saw the scratchings and star- 
marks on the snow. 

Everywhere there were black 
fences, yellow puddles, and ice-crusts 
on the leaves. Vehicles dashed and 
splashed for the drier parts of the road. 
People were warming up and discussing 
the weather as something that belonged 
to them; they would point to a corner 
where the drift was deep, as though it 
were a favourite flower bed; while an 
occasional early Pickwick was to be 
seen trotting along spotless avenues, 
looking faintly rouged and _ inviting 
snowballers. 

As the sun shone out, and the 
hollows of snow took on blue reflections, 
I stepped into a bus and went home. I 
was half-asleep, my hands were livid 
and my eyes dead. The workman 
standing in the middle of his encamp- 
ment, now an arctic dump, watched 
the smoke of his clay rising, and wished 
me a good morning. 


G. W. Stonier 


IV. 


I, was one of those rainy 
mornings, devoid of interest, when the 
hours are like journeys across an 
interminable plain. The mist had 
penetrated by doors and chimneys into 
sitting-rooms, and beads of moisture 
hung on the veils of women bending 
towards shop windows. By twelve 
o'clock the sky seemed to have come 
down in a single cloud which grazed 
the puddles. 

Two processions in black ap- 
proached by converging roads; met; 
hesitated; advanced; and intermingled. 
There was hopeless confusion. For a 
moment the hearses were alongside. 
In his coffin each icy senator raised 
himself on an elbow, looked across and 
bowed without smiling to the other. 

‘Bad weather,’ the first said in a 
whisper. 

‘It might be worse,’ replied the 
other. 

‘Your tie is crooked - you don’t 
mind my mentioning this?’ 

‘But I notice you have a button 
undone.’ 

The first it seemed, had given 
orders that he should be buried in 
patent-leather boots — a fancy acquired 
during courtship; beside him he wanted 
his hat, his cigar-case, opera glasses, 
and a yellow cane. These were pur- 
loined by his butler, who had gone off 
to the races. 

The other had asked that his 
funeral should be as quiet as possible, 
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without music, flowers, or mourning. 
His procession was much the longer 
one. Relatives had come up from all 
parts of the country for the occasion, 
and his coffin was piled high with 
lilies, roses and  chrysanthemums — 
the gifts of those who imagined that 
by spending a little, as one might buy 
a ticket in a lottery, they would increase 
their chances of inheritance. 

The horses started forward, the 
mutes who had been wrangling climbed 
back to their seats, and a shudder 
passed through the frame of each 
corpse as it once more lay rigid. 

The larger procession went along 
main roads and through the most 
important neighbourhoods, although 
there was another route, passing rows 
of shabby houses, which would have 
taken half an hour less. Outside the 
Town Hall there was an uproar. A 
voice from one of the back coaches 
thundered: ‘By God, we are following 
the wrong coffin’. The faces of 
mourners with black hats and white 
handkerchiefs appeared in windows, 
protesting, horrified and excited. It 
was debated what should be done; 
some were in favour of walking home 
as an example. Three gentlemen from 
the fifth coach, who had been plying a 
flask and entertaining one another with 
stories, stood on the pavement and 
called loudly for an inquiry. Everyone 
agreed that the day had been spoilt. 


Nine London Pictures 


ViereT rust 


A. I walked down the steps 
from that door in Bond Street, the clear 
sunlight on the awnings, the reflections 
in glass and metal, the movements of 
the early shoppers, made me pause for 
an instant to admire. What a canvas 
the sun can paint with its wash of 
light! Then I turned so that the 
warmth was on my face, and at once 
I stood in a fiery chalkpit, and walking 
towards me were negroes, tall and 
languid, who stepped on the heels of 
their long shadows. 

Yet we are right to trust our eyes, 
though they deceive us at a hundred 
moments during the day. There is, 
without doubt, a common sense of the eye 
which does not belong to ear, nose or 
touch. 

You felt a bullet brush your cheek? 
No: either you saw the gun that fired 
it, or you heard the explosion. A bee 
might have touched you. Instinctively 
you raise your hand to feel the skin; 
but if there is moisture, the eye reports 
that it is blood. 

In farces, a deaf man is often the 
maypole round whom conversation 
jogs; a blind man in the same position 
would be intolerable. And as for the 
unlucky wretch who cannot smell that 
his house is on fire, or cannot tell the 
difference between ginger and pepper, 
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his case is so obscure that he is not even 
a subject for jokes. 

Yet these other senses, which we 
do not trust, and which operate so 
secretly in us, are overwhelmingly 
strong. In love, the eye makes the 
first advance, but afterwards, it is the 
ear, the hand, the nostril that 
command. 

I sat in a concert-hall listening to a 
performance of Mozart’s thirty-ninth 
symphony. It was played faultlessly 
and with a depth of spirit rare in the 
interpretation of our modern con- 
ductors. Yet I failed to enjoy the music 
wholly; or rather I failed to discover in 
this performance the Mozart I loved 
well. Why? It occurred to me as I 
walked home that there had been a 
woman sitting near me who smelt 
strongly of a scent I disliked. She had 
not, however, caught my attention at 
the time. 

My ear had enabled me to ignore 
the farce, presented by the eye, of rows 
of men who sat in black coats, acqui- 
escently nodding their heads, sawing 
guts and blowing tubes; but my nose, 
which I had imagined to be asleep, 
had gone off on the trail of a cheap 
scent, and so destroyed the peace of all 
faculties! 


G. W. Stonier 
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(Go streets haunt the 
mind. We are drawn by no artifice, the 
lives of the inhabitants may be indiffer- 
ent to us, buta lonely magnificence, such 
as exists in an old tree or a mountain, 
forces us to return. They are landmarks 
apart from the highstreets, the cinemas, 
theatres and shops where crowds gather. 
They express, not the vision of an artist, 
but the mood of the city that has built 
them, driven them for commerce, steep- 
ed them in its smoke and mists. 

The storehouses along wharves, the 
great chimneys and factories which 
overhang a row of cottages, are centres 
of countless lives; and yet the workmen 
who pour out of them in the evenings 
leave no imprint. There may be fresh 
faces, a new line of photographs may 
be pinned on a locker, but from the 
street we see only the majestic shape, 
the opaque windows with their broken 
panes, the shoulders of engines moving 
slowly. At night these hulks rise dark 
and tenantless in the sky. 

A warren of lanes runs along both 
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banks of theriver; stairs, hollowed byuse, 
lead down to the water; massive arches, 
black walls on which a lantern throws 
its greenish light, confront the traveller. 

Further south there are the long 
bare streets, ill-lit and almost deserted, 
which twist like giant alleys between 
the walls of brewers’ towns and railway 
sidings. A pinnacle, a crusted battle- 
ment, crowns the distance; high over- 
head a passenger bridge connects two 
buildings across the road. There are 
no front doors From a 
locked gate exudes the odour of tar, 
horsedung or sour vats. The silence of 
brick and stone deepens. Far off, the 
traffic murmurs like an unending drum. 
And each corner reveals another gorge, 
at its base a dim lamp, with perhaps a 
figure walking. 

And then the tram! Thundering, it 
swings into view, and comes on hissing, 
nid-nodding towards you, swan-like, a 
gondola gemmed with lights. People are 
sitting inside. You are near a broad- 
way, filled with noise, lights, and faces. 


or windows. 


VII. Roadmenders at Night 


A RAILWAY bridge framed 
the scene. I saw them, beyond a loop 
of lights, in the hollow: a tiny cine- 
matograph. Blue and white splinters 
gashed the darkness; under the arch, 
a party of workmen were standing in 
half-circle; and one of them, masked 
and shuddering, pressed a_ blazing 
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drill which made the tramlines ring. 

I felt the throb at my feet; and 
in the distance I saw this articulate 
frieze. 

Past me, quick as swallows, a 
flock of cyclists wheeled down the hill, 
slanted into the picture, caught light 
an instant, and were gone. 


Nine London Pictures 


V LEY 


ils is a type of beggar 
who reflects the public conscience. At 
the end of a line of chalk drawings, 
sunsets, grottoes, you see the living face 
from an oleograph; a grease-curl is 
combed down on the forehead; the 
eye has a dog’s appeal. His attitude, as 
he sits leaning forward from the wall, 
chinking pennies and alert to catch a 
straggler, is submissive, pitiable and 
contemptible. 

To force charity he should be 
disabled — a leg, say, or an arm gone — 
but not badly mutilated, or women 
will walk by in horror; he must be 
genteelly shabby, but not in rags — 
hardup, but not of course obviously 
hungry; he must do something, chalking 
or embroidery, and he must do it 
badly, if the superiority of the donor is 
not to be affronted. — In short, he must 
be pimp to his own wretchedness. 

Disgust rather than pity is roused 
in any intelligent man by such 
spectacles; but the professional beggar 
has learnt his lesson; he knows the 
appeal of the bible pictures and the 
hoarding. 

Winter throws up on the pavement, 
like boughs on the ice, a variegated 
army of beggars, tramps and unem- 
ployed men — who, of course, take no 
part in this charade. Among them are 
figures who seem to have outlived 
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tragedy and to have passed into a 
timeless existence of their own. You 
see them at night in their long coats 
like dressing-gowns, bending over a 
dustbin and plunging both arms into 
the refuse, while a theatre opens its 
doors across the way; and in the early 
hours an old tramp, leaning under the 
weight of a sack, and scarcely able to 
crawl, turns northward in the middle 
of London, to begin his long march 
for the country. The premonition of 
death must be strong. Is there perhaps 
a stage in the lives of beggars when they 
pause and turn away from the crowds 
they have followed? 

An old man stopped me on 
Vauxhall Bridge. Crowds were hurry- 
ing south in the dusk. A wind blew up 
from the river, where chimneys squirted 
their smoke into the sky; but overhead, 
among ragged clouds, there was a light 
patch of green, and this gave a pallid 
beauty to the faces round me. The old 
beggar said in a low voice, hardly to be 
heard above the traffic, ‘Alms for the 
love of God’. He did not address me, 
or any of the people that hurried past; 
he was not himself walking, though the 
right foot was advanced; he stood like 
one of those effigies that do duty on 
a medieval bridge, weatherstained, 
accoutred, and stretching a hand 
towards the passer-by. 
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ilies excursion train was so 
full that I had to stand in the corridor. 
We had left the town and were running 
between banks where the sun flickered 
down through the pines. The wake of 
the engine fluttered a scarf over the 
window, but at times the breeze 
changed, and I would see a ploughed 
field hard as rock in the sunlight, a 
smooth hill turning like a great peach, 
the rich grass of a riverside meadow. 
While I stared at this spinning land- 
scape, with that mixture of delight and 
weariness which one experiences on 
railway journeys, a man whose face I 
had noticed on the glass of the com- 
partment behind me came out and 
stood at the window. We watched two 
cows and a farm girl. He pulled at his 
big moustache, and then turned to me 
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with the words: ‘I’ve just had the 
biggest smack in the eye I ever had. 
I’ve lost a beautiful boy.’ The station 
crashed past: a leaf ripped from a book 
and sent flying. I turned to him. He 
was almost brutally ugly; his face had 
the heaviness of a room full of large 
plain furniture; and when he spoke, the 
words were dull, methodical and slow. 
His son, he explained, had died the 
week before. He gave me the history 
of his illness. “The third in the back 
row, he said, showing me the photo- 
graph ofa cricket team, and he rammed 
a match between his teeth. I could only 
respect his grief at adistance. Obviously 
some comment was expected; but the 
one question in my mind was, ‘While 
you are standing here, do you mind if I 
have your seat?’ 


An Experiment with Rhyme 


by Bonamy Dobrée 


IE is never easy to know 
what is happening to one’s self while 
reading poetry, and harder still to 
know why; but since love of a thing 
leads one to want to know all about it, 
the temptation to probe into the why 
and wherefore of poetry is irresistible. 
But it is very rarely that one can arrive 
at solid conclusions, especially as any 
conclusion taken too far leads to 
absurdity: what follows, therefore, is to 
be taken, not as ideas worked out, so 
much as suggestions thrown out. 

Rhyme, that old handmaiden of 
poetry, has lately come in for some 
hard words. It is not merely because 
rhyming is a ‘base and modern 
bondage’, hanging up _ the -poet’s 
imagination and cooling his divine 
fire, though that is a strong enough 
attack. And on the other hand this 
frictional effect is often to everybody’s 
benefit, as Dryden shrewdly remarked: 
rhyme is useful so long as it produces 
compression and not puffing. A further 
attack is that the jingle distracts the 
mind while titillating the ear, that, in 
fact, it keeps the reader on the surface. 
Some may take a contrary view, and 
say that to Coleridge’s ‘known effects 
of metre’ may be added ‘the known 
effects of rhyme’ (supposing them to be 
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known), as conducing to a higher state 
of tension in which communication, not 
of the word alone, but of something 
beyond the word, inexpressible by the 
word, can be achieved: that though the 
couplet may be fatiguing, the occasional 
rhyme, as in the English seventeenth 
century ‘Pindaric’ Ode, or in Patmore, 
flicks the mind agog by keeping the 
ear alert. You can argue for rhyme 
being meretricious, or for its being the 
final grace, as the last, most subtle 
division between art and life: but as 
such arguments depend, it would seem, 
merely on individual taste, they tend 
to be inconclusive. 

To most people one sort of poetry 
is more satisfying than another: to all 
of us probably, one sort is preferable to 
another at different times, in varying 
moods. We may like to be plunged into 
profundity, or to be borne up on wings. 
It is possible that the second form may 
demand rhyme, the first be hampered 
by it. Take away rhyme from ‘Full 
fathom five’, or add it to the invocation 
to light in Paradise Lost, and both would 
seem rather foolish. But apart from 
this question of obvious extremes, would 
it not be possible to see whether in any 
given instance rhyme would improve 
blank verse, or the taking away of 
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rhyme might improve a poem con- 
structed on a rhyme scheme? 

If we can find definite instances, we 
may be able to come to some clear 
conclusion about rhyme, perhaps judge 
for what sort of communication it is 
essential, or at least valuable: where it 
interferes with communication, or fails 
to add anything: whether, perhaps, it 
may add an air to an otherwise valueless 
thing, or on the other hand, betray it 
altogether. I have tried, therefore, to 
carry out the alteration in a certain 
number of passages, chosen haphazard 
as far as this investigation is concern- 
ed; they were originally selected for 
quite a different purpose by Mr. Ivor 
Richards in conducting practical criti- 
cism. A certain amount must be allowed 
for change of meaning, a certain 
amount for change in length of vowel 
sound: but on the whole I venture to 
think that the experiment suggests — 
not proves — certain conclusions. 

I begin with a _ passage from 
Bailey’s Festus, once a very popular 
passage: 


Life’s more than breath and the quick 
round of blood 
Tis a great spirit and a busy heart; 

The coward and the small in soul scarce 
do live. 
One generous feeling, one great thought; 
one deed 
Of good, ere night, would make life longer 
seem 
Than if each year might number a 
thousand days 

Spent as is this by nations of mankind. 
We live in deeds, not years, in thought, not 
breaths, 


In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. 


Now let us see what happens if we put 
rhyme in, preserving the meaning and 
the metre. Sometintes, I admit, the 
word is not wholly suitable, but I would 
ask the reader not to pay too much 
attention to the meaning in the rhymed 
version: 


Life’s more than breath and the quick 
round of blood 
Tis a great spirit and a rolling flood; 
The coward and the small in soul scarce 
do heed 
One generous feeling, one great thought; 
one deed 
Of good, ere night, would make man 
longer praise 
Than if each year might number a 
thousand days 
Spent as this is by nations of mankind. 
We live in deeds, not years, not breaths, 
but mind, 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 
He’s most zest 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts 
the best. 


To my thinking, imperfect as the 
rhymed rendering is, it is more satis- 
fying than the blank verse. But let us 
pass on to the next passage, without 
making up our minds about this, or 
indeed about any of them, until the 
end. Here is a lyric of Christina 
Rossetti’s: 


Gone were but the Winter, 
Come were but the Spring, 

I would go to a covert 
Where the birds sing. 
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Where in the whitethorn 
Singeth a thrush, 

And a robin sings 
In the holly-bush. 


Full of fresh scents 

Are the budding boughs 
Arching high over 

A cool green house: 


Full of sweet scents 
And whispering air 

Which sayeth softly: 
‘We spread no snare: 


‘Here dwell in safety, 
Here dwell alone, 

With a clear stream 
And a mossy stone, 


‘Here the sun shineth 
Most shadily; 

Here is heard an echo 
Of the far sea 
Though far off it be.’ 


Now we will take the rhymes out. I 
do not think the ideas or images are in 
any way spoilt: 


Gone were but the Winter, 
Come were but the May, 

I would go to a covert 
Where the birds sing. 


Where in the whitethorn 
Singeth a wren, 

And a robin sings 
In the holly-bush. 


Full of fresh scents 

Are the budding twigs. 
Arching high over 

A cool green house: 


Full of sweet scents 

And whispering breeze 
Which sayeth softly: 

‘We spread no snare: 
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‘Here dwell in safety, 
Here dwell alone, 
With a clear stream 
And a mossy rock, 


‘Here the sun shineth 
Most shadily; 

Here is heard an echo 
Of the far wave 
Though far off it is.’ 


My own feeling is that here the rhyme 
has added a little, but only very little. 
Others may not agree. My next 
instance is from Donne, where I have 
had a little to alter the meaning, but 
not, I think, seriously. 


At the round earth’s imagined corners 
blow 

Your trumpets, angels, and arise, arise 

From death, you numberless infinities 
Of souls, and to your scattered bodies go: 
All whom the flood did, and fire shall 
o’erthrow, 
age, agues, 
tyrannies, 
Despair, law, chance, hath slain, and you 
whose eyes 
Shall behold God, and never taste death’s 
woe. 
But let them sleep, Lord, and me mourn a 
space; 
For if above all these my sins abound, 

Tis late to ask abundance of Thy grace, 
When we are there. Here on this lowly 
ground, 
Teach me how to repent, for that’s as good 
As if Thou hadst seal’d my pardon with 
Thy blood. 


All whom war, death, 


At the round earth’s imagined corners 
sound 
Your trumpets, angels, and arise, arise 
From death, you numberless infinities 
Of souls, and to your scattered bodies go: 
All whom the flood did, and fire shall 
destroy, 
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All whom war, death, age, agues, 
tyrannies, 
Despair, law, chance, hath slain, and you 
whose looks 
Shall behold God, and never taste death’s 
pain. 
But let them sleep, Lord, and me mourn a 
while; 

For if above all these my sins abound, 
*Tis late to ask abundance of Thy grace, 
When we are there. Here on this lowly 
earth, 
Teach me how to repent, for that’s as well 
As if Thou hadst seal’d my pardon with 


Thy blood. 


I do not myself feel that the sonnet has 
been at all injured, except where I have 
had to injure it by substituting a word 
which does not carry the emotional 
weight of the lost one; e.g. ‘pain’ for 
‘woe’; or using an abrupt word such as 
‘looks’ for the trailing ‘eye’. But we are 
to consider whether Donne would not 
have produced as fine a sonnet without 
rhyme as with. 

Here is what seems to be a most 
revealing example from Studdert 
Kennedy (‘Woodbine Willie’). 


There was rapture of spring in the morning 

When we told our love in the wood 

For you were the spring in my heart, dear 
: lad, 

And I vowed that my life was good. 


But there’s winter now in the evening, 

And lowering clouds overhead, 

There’s wailing of wind in the chimney 
nook 

And I vow that my life lies dead. 


For the sun may shine on the meadow lands 
And the dog-rose bloom in the lanes, 

But I’ve only weeds in my garden, lad, 
Wild weeds that are rank with the rains. 
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One solace there is for me, sweet but faint, 
As it floats on the wind of the years, 

A whisper that spring is the last true thing 
And that triumph is born of tears. 


Now let us see what happens without 
rhyme: 


There was rapture of spring in the morning 

When we told our love in the dell 

For you were the spring in my heart, dear 
lad, 

And I vowed that my life was good. 


But there’s winter now in the evening, 

And lowering clouds in the sky, 

There’s wailing of wind in the chimney 
nook 

And I vow that my life lies dead. 


For thesun may shine on the meadow lands 
And the dog-rose bloom in the hedge, 
But I’ve only weeds in my garden, lad, 
Wild winds that are rank with the rain. 


One solace there is for me, sweet but faint, 
As it floats on the winds of the months, 
A whisper that May is the last true thing 
And that triumph is born of tears. 


I wonder if everyone will agree with 
me that the rhymed version of this 
poem did at least satisfy the absurd 
appetencies that it arouses; whereas in 
the unrhymed version the poem is com- 
pletely dead. It has vanished. 


For a last trial, here is Byron, in 
The Island: 


A little stream came tumbling from the 
height, 

And straggling into ocean as it might, 

Its bounding crystal frolicked in the ray, 

And gushed from cliff to crag with saltless 


spray: 
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Close on the wild, wide ocean, yet as pure 
As fresh as innocence, and more secure, 
Its silver torrent glitter’d o’er the deep, 
As the shy chamois’ eye o’erlooks the steep, 
While far below the vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean’s alpine azure rose and fell. 


And here the whole poem seems to be 
changed by taking out the rhyme: it has 
in fact, become a quite different poem, 
but I myself do not think that the new 
version is a worse one: 


A little stream came tumbling from the 
height, 

And straggling into ocean as it could, 

Its bounding crystal frolicked in the beam, 

And gushed from cliff to crag with saltless 


spray; 
Close on the wild, wide ocean, yet as pure 
And fresh as innocence, and more serene, 
Its silver torrent glitter’d o’er the wave, 
As the shy chamois’ eye o’erlooks the steep, 
While far below the vast and sullen surge 
Of ocean’s alpine azure rose and fell. 


Let us now see if we can draw any con- 
clusions; or rather, I will draw con- 
clusions in the hope that some will have 
agreed, or will agree with my judgment: 
for since the conclusion must depend 
upon the personal feeling behind the 
judgment, and not upon argument, I 
can draw it only for myself. The 
assumptions I shall work on are that 
(1) Bailey’s poem would be bettered 
by rhyme: (2) Christina Rossetti’s 
poem hardly needs it, though it is 
perhaps slightly improved by it: (3) 
Donne’s does not need it at all; (4) 
Kennedy’s is nothing without it; (5) 
Byron’s needs it if it is to be what it is, 
but is a no worse, if different, poem 
without it. What is to be gathered from 
this, if anything? 
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The first, the obvious, result, seems 
to be that the better the poem is, the 
less it needs rhyme: and that a bad 
poem can palliate, even disguise its 
badness by being in rhyme. But we 
must be careful of extremes. Rhyme 
may make a silly poem even sillier: 


To see a man tread over graves 
I hold it no good mark; 

Tis wicked in the sun and moon 
And bad luck in the dark! 


whereas though Xanadu is a very fine 
poem indeed, it would be definitely 
injured by taking out the rhyme. Two 
considerations then, offer themselves: 
the one that the virtue of rhyme may 
depend (a) upon the kind of poem 
(judged as communication); and (6) 
upon some other quality of versifica- 
tion, e.g. or perhaps altogether, 
rhythm. If something of the sort can 
be made out, this inquiry may be 
profitable. 

Let us look, then, at the effect of the 
rhymes. In the Festus extract rhyme 
makes the effect more definite, more 
striking. The rhythm by itself is not 
emphatic enough to drive the meaning 
home: and here we havea meaning that 
is definitely communicable by words, as 
opposed to the sort of meaning which 
can be conveyed by poetry but is 
incommunicable in prose. There are, 
therefore, two possibilities; that rhyme 
can supply the necessary impact where 
the rhythm alone cannot do so: or 
that rhyme is an advantage in the 
poetry of statement, to give an effect 
of finality (cf. Dryden). 


Christina Rossetti’s poem loses 
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just a little, I think, when the rhyme is 
abstracted: but the strong rhythms, the 
consistent imagery, and the emotive 
associations — all of the same not very 
profound sort —keep it a good poem 
without the rhyme. What this adds 
seems to be a sort of lightness, the wings 
we feel we need if such a poem is really 
to make its full effect and not become a 
little vapid or languorous. Lyric poetry 
we feel inclined to say at this stage, 
needs rhyme. What, for instance would 
‘When love with unconfined wings’ 
be, or “The fountains mingle with the 
river’, without the rhymes? On the 
other hand it is possible that the effect 
can be got by other means. Ask people 
whether ‘Now falls the crimson petal, 
now the white’ is in rhyme or not, and 
most will answer that it is. 

The Donne needs no rhyme: the 
strong rhythm, the deeply emotive 
words, the succession of ‘imaginary’ 
images (as opposed to the ‘real’ ones 
of Christina Rossetti: contrast 
‘imagined corners’ with ‘mossy stone’) 
do the work by themselves. But here 
again the question arises: is this result 
due to .what is communicated (the 
subject matter) or to poetic technique? 
Perhaps both. All we can say is that it 
would appear that poems which take 
us deeper into life, rather than bear us 
above it, do not need the wings of 
rhyme. But the same result is obtained 
with ‘When to the sessions of sweet 
silent thought’, a less profound if no 
less emotional sonnet. Both, however, 
produce the mood of contemplation; 
neither attempts to impart delight in 
existence. 
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Kennedy’s verses, with their cheap 
sentiment, their vague expressions, 
their lolloping prosody, are, of course, 
thoroughly bad: but when rhymed 
they have something: they may momen- 
tarily deceive the unwary, untrained 
reader. The fact seems to be that rhyme 
can add a certain jolliness, the jolliness 
of songs, even of good ones, I mean, 
such as Shakespeare’s, and something 
of the sort to a number of good lyrics, 
a quality which can often add back- 
bone to redeem a poem from mawkish- 
ness. Try, for instance, ‘Music, when 
soft voices die’ without its rhyme. This 
is not, therefore, to say that rhyme is 
spurious. Let us look at the Byron 
extract. If you grant that the unrhymed 
version is as good as the rhymed one, 
but different, you have to decide where 
the difference lies. It is a difference of 
substance, not of quality. What rhyme 
has done has been to make the passage 
gayer, lighter: without the rhyme it is 
more contemplative. 

What, so far, can we conclude? I 
say ‘so far’ because an investigation of 
this sort should be made over a large 
number of poems, poems of statement, 
lyrics, metaphysical poems, and so on, 
and tested over a period of time in 
both their forms (as I have done these 
examples without varying much in my 
views). It would seem that rhyme, 
except where the rhythms and emotive 
values are too strong for it—as with 
Donne — can do two things; add finality 
(though finality need not demand 
rhyme), or add wings. The expected 
sound relieves the reader of having to 
attend to places where he does not wish 
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to attend, or at least can leave a part of 
his listening faculty free, so that he can 
be more receptive of other things in the 
poem. In bad poems, however, the 
expected sound is all that there is to 
gratify the reader’s expectation. On 
the whole it seems possible to say 
that metaphysical poetry can do with- 
out, whereas the lyric needs it. Per- 
haps rhyme is a kind of yeast, which 
lightens the load and makes it more 


digestible: there is no point in making 
a metaphysical poem easy. The very 
austere will shun rhyme, as will those 
with a proud high stomach: weaker 
mortals will find it an aid: but at the 
same time it is an aid that should be 
regarded with suspicions by the reader: 
to change the metaphor, it may be a 
shining layer of gilt to cover over a 
very unsatisfactory piece of ginger- 
bread. 


Growing like a Tree 


by Eric Linklater 


It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, that makes men better be. 


I. late December, in Italy, I 
met a German refugee called W——. 
He was a writer, a disciple of Thomas 
Mann, I think, a delicate creature, tall, 
with a charming courtesy, and a gentle 
eager nature that fluttered, like a linnet 
in a cage, in the inescapable sadness of 
his exile. He and his wife were living 
in a tiny villa perched among olive- 
trees on a small cliff with its back to the 
morning sun. Even in fine weather it 
was a cold place till the afternoon, and 


in stormy weather the sea made a great - 


noise in a cave that pierced the cliff 
below them. W. said one day, “The 
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sea is terrible. When there is a tempest 
I cannot sleep. I lie awake all night 
listening to it — boo-hoo, boo-hoo!” 

About a fortnight ago I woke early 
one morning and heard the sea boo- 
hooing in the undercut rocks like young 
giants who had been thrashed by giants, 
and I thought, ‘Poor W——! he hasn’t 
had much sleep to-night.’ A few hours 
later I heard that he was dead. He had 
died suddenly during the night. 

He was buried on a bitterly cold 
day. The townspeople and contadini 
who came to the funeral — they were 
saying to each other that he was a poet, 
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an artist, some said he was a musician — 
held their bunches of flowers close in 
their hands to shelter them from the 
tramontana that spoilt them as soon as 
they were laid on the earth. Three or 
four German friends stood by the 
grave, and one, who wore a black 
glass over an empty eye-socket, made 
an oration in which he said that 
WwW had fought for Germany in 
the War, and after the War he had 
lived for Germany, for literature, and 
for Communism. I had not realized 
he was a Communist. He was so 
lovable a man that I had never assoc- 
iated him with any militant political 
doctrine. 


Because of his death I thought of 
the Nazis and read of their activities 
with a new bitterness, for whatever the 
doctor’s verdict said, W. died of 
Hitlerism. Not for the first time, but 
now with a keener dislike, I thought of 
the meanness of the Nazis’ brutality: a 
hundred and forty years ago the French 
revolutionaries sent to the guillotine 
their hundreds of splendid aristocrats; 
but the Nazis, summoning their strength 
and massing their lawyers in debate for 
the better part of a year, beheaded a 
half-wit boy; Mussolini shattered his 
enemies, as Panurge might have done, 
with the enormous ridicule of purgative 
oils — but the Nazis practise on their in- 
terned enemies the slow torture of a 
rancid Prussianism. It is indeed a 
loathsome régime — and then, suddenly 
and very unexpectedly, I discovered 
in it an aspect of splendour, and 


curiously enough that aspect was re- 
vealed in The New Statesman. 

I read there an account of Ger- 
many’s foreign policy. The article 
began with a discussion of the German- 
Polish agreement, and went on to 
discuss the new Drang Nach Osten which 
envisages a conquering march through 
the Ukraine, through White Russia, to 
the Crimea, to the Caucasus, and even, 
it is said, to Transcaspia and Turkestan. 
Hating as I did all the ways of the 
Nazis, I could not restrain a gasp of 
admiration for this magnificent project. 
It was Tamburlaine all over again — 
and Tamburlaine is Marlowe’s poetry. 

My memory, sliding down the 
slopes of time, then went back beyond 
the gorgeous week when I first read 
Marlowe, and I remembered myself as 
a very stupid, muddle-headed, romantic 
boy, anything between twelve and fif- 
teen years old, who spent a great deal 
of his time poring over maps and pas- 
sionately desiring to multiply the red 
areas that meant British Sovereignty. 
It seemed to me then that Rhodes was 
the last of the heroes, and — already 
conscious of ignoble qualities in my 
nature, but not yet despairing of their 
cure —I used to think with gratitude 
of Clive’s unsatisfactory boyhood. I 
would search the map for spaces in 
which to plant new Union Jacks. The 
Entente Cordiale annoyed me because 
it made impossible, or, at least im- 
politic, any idea of reconquering the 
conquests of the Black Prince, and I 
scarcely felt able to repair George III’s 
imbecility in losing the American 
colonies. But I used to count the un- 
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countable islands of the South Seas 
that did not belong to Britain, and 
think how desirable it would be to 
command a swift cruiser and with 
Devonian tactics snatch an archipelago 


or two and add them to the Imperial 
Crown. The Rajah of Sarawak, if not 
a full-sized hero, was at least an admir- 
able model, and so was Raffles of 
Singapore. 


Il 


It is seldom The New Statesman 
recalls one’s boyhood. But this article 
on the foreign policy of the Nazis 
brought it back, pimples and_ all. 
And then, with the astounding clarity 
that accompanies the answer to a simple 
riddle, I perceived the rationalizing 
explanation of the Nazis’ desire for 
Turkestan, and my adolescent yearning 
to plant Union Jacks in New Guinea 
and the Marquesas. Imperialism is 
simply the homologue of growing-up. 
The building of empires is simply the 
world’s method of putting on its first 
long trousers — for though the Hittites 
built an empire a few thousand years 
ago, a few thousand years is but a 
fraction of the time required for a bio- 
logical or social-evolutionary experi- 
ment, and little real advance can be 
looked for in so short a time: the 
Hittites were infant prodigies and died 
young. 

Empire-building is, of course, only 
the largest and most spectacular indica- 
tion of this natural desire to simulate 
growing-up by growing big. The de- 
partment store, the mammoth news- 
paper with its boast ofa huge circulation 
— “Yah! I’m bigger than you are!’ — the 
skyscrapers of Chicago (though these 
have an aesthetic justification), the 
modern state that tries to make a cor- 


porative giant out of little individuals — 
these things and many more are homo- 
logous to the lanky sprouting of a boy 
or the addition to a tree’s circumference 
of its annual ring. But they have no in- 
trinsic merit, and they will disappear 
when the world is truly an adult world. 
There is no point in growing more when 
one is grown-up. 

If there is any lesson, at all to be 
learnt from the last twenty years, it is 
surely that bigness has few virtues. The 
last war was a big war — so big that no 
one could manage it: no one could win 
it, and it was almost impossible to lose 
it. Old theories of strategy, built on 
the handling of small professional forces, 
were useless. The armies grew larger 
and larger, and no one knew what to 
do with them. Company commanders, 
it is true, were often very efficient 
people; brigadiers were rather less 
efficient; divisional generals were con- 
stantly at fault; and army commanders 
were seldom able to control the move- 
ments of their troops according to plan. 
Efficiency diminished as the machine 
grew greater. And after the War finan- 
cial and commercial undertakings of all 
kinds continued to prove this: banks, 
shipping companies, match factories, 
petroleum companies, and a hundred 
other concerns increased their deposits, 
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production, turnover or what-not until, 
like the Allied armies in the field, they 
became quite unmanageable, and finally 
outdid the statistics of their mushroom 
wealth with the size of their casualty 
lists. 

The insoluble economic problems 
of the modern state are largely due to 
the unmanageable size of the modern 
state, that is full of contradictory de- 
sires and antipathetic interests. You 
can’t raise the price of beef without 
offending the butchers, and there are 
so many butchers in a civilized country 
that no politician dares offend them. 
You can’t raise the producers’ price 
without cutting the profits of half a 
million middlemen, and cutting their 
profits would reduce their purchasing 
power, and throw shirtmakers and golf- 
caddies and _ restaurateurs out of 


work, as well as diminishing the 


Chancellor’s receipts from income tax. 
You can’t raise the tariff on French 
potatoes and claret to help Australian 
vignerons and English  market- 
gardeners without the French docking 
their coal imports and so depriving 
colliery shareholders of their ability to 
buy English new potatoes and a bottle 
of Emu burgundy. Mr. MacDonald’s 
government — or M. Daladier-Herriot- 
Boncour-Chautemps’ — or Mr. Roose- 
velt’s -cah no more help one section 
of the community without hurting 
several others, than General Blank 
could order the 1st Brackens, the Ist 
Loamshires, the 2nd Canutes and the 
5th Sessex to take Mont Jemenfiche 
without running the Brackens into 
uncut wire and leaving the Canutes in 
a wholly indefensible salient. The 
bigger they are the harder they fall - 
and they fall more frequently. 


II] 


Size, then, reduces efficiency. It 
also reduces the political amenities: 
that is to say it increases the possible 
minority and therefore the possible 
discontent. There is, let us say, a big 
country called Magnolia with an adult 
population of 4,000 all enjoying the 
suffrage. In Magnolia it is possible to 
find a political minority numbering 
1,999. But ethnologically there are 
four distinct peoples in Magnolia, and 
after some discussion they agree to 
separate and set up four independent 
states. Each of these states has an 
adult population of 1,000, all enjoying 


the suffrage. The largest possible 
minority in each of them is 499 — and 
so the largest possible total of minorities 
in Magnolia becomes 1,996, a reduction 
of three on the old figures. That is to 
say: in the four small new countries it 
is impossible, at the worst of times, to 
have so much political discontent as, on 
the worst occasions, there was in the 
old empire of Magnolia. (I assume a 
democratic principle of government, 
of course.) In other words, every 
individual in the little new countries 
has a larger chance of contentment, a 
larger chance of getting his wishes 
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attended to, and is naturally of in- 
creased value to the state, and so to 
himself, in proportion to the numerical 
decrease of its population. 

Let continue the story of 
Magnolia. Magnolia had a neighbour, 
a peace-loving country called Diffi- 
dentia. Now, in the old days Diffi- 
dentia was always afraid of the great 
power of Magnolia, and so taxed its 
people heavily to pay for armaments 
and a large military establishment. 
But when Magnolia divided itself into 
four, none of the new little states could 
afford to buy anything more than 
machine-guns and other strictly defen- 
sive weapons. (The Magnolian Arma- 
ment Factory, indeed, went out of 
business, and was reconstituted as 
Superior Household Plumbing, Ltd.) 
Seeing this, Diffidentia also disarmed, 
and the consequent reduction of Diffi- 
dential taxation brought increased 
domestic prosperity, and Diffidentia 
was able —it never had been before — 
to import excellent mahogany furniture, 
admirable applejack, most nutritive 
ground nuts, and very imposing marble 
tombstones, the speciality productions 
of the four quarters of Magnolia, to the 
great satisfaction of Diffidentia and to 
the great profit and contentment of the 
four states of Magnolia. 

Now I do not want this story to be 
simply a_ politico-geographical idyll. 
Difficulties must not be forgotten — 
and it happens that Magnolia’s other 
neighbour was a truculent arriviste 
republic called Malevolenz. When 
Magnolia split into four Malevolenz 
adopted a bullying attitude, made 
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impossible demands, and delivered 
ultimatums of the most alarming kind 
to the four new states, in which for 
some time there was considerable 
trepidation. But fortunately Malevo- 
lenz also had neighbours: the great 
empires of Gargaphie and Drax: and 
in obedience to the new political 
movement of Benevolent Dissociation 
(as it was called), Gargaphie and Drax 
had recently split up into a dozen small 
principalities, all of which bought much 
of their household coal from Malevolenz. 

The four states of Magnolia took 
their troubles to Geneva and found 
ready sympathy from the representa- 
tives of the Gargaphie-Drax princi- 
palities; being themselves representa- 
tives of small states they were naturally 
sympathetic with the difficulties of 
other small states. As a result of their 
conference all the Gargaphie-Drax 
governments sent simultaneous notices 
to Malevolenz, stating that unless the 
ultimatums to the four states of 
Magnolia were immediately withdrawn, 
they, the independent peoples of the 
late empires of Gargaphie and Drax, 
would cease to buy coal from Malevo- 
lenz and would burn Irish peat instead. 
On receipt of this information Malevo- 
lenz, grumbling a good deal it is true, 
withdrew her ultimatums within forty- 
eight hours. 

Nor is the story ended. At one 
time — but this was a long time ago, 
when Europe was first discovered by the 
Americans — Magnolia, Gargaphie, and 
Drax had been much visited by 
American tourists, who delighted in 
their individual cultures, their sturdy 
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peasantry, their colourful dresses, and 
their ability to remain different from 
the rest of the world. But in the course 
of time Magnolia, Gargaphie, and 
Drax had succumbed — partly as a 
result of American influence —to the 
modern craze of uniformity, and had 
gradually become almost indistinguish- 
able from any other part of the world. 
The Americans then ceased to visit 
them, for they could find cinemas, 
soda-fountains, 40/- suits, and Birming- 
ham jewellery in Kansas City, Min- 
nesota, and Oakland, without the 
discomfort and expense of a preliminary 
sea-voyage. Gargaphie, Drax, and 
Magnolia thereby suffered a serious loss 
of income, and the Americans suffered 
an even more serious loss of interest in 
the world, which, they said, was 
becoming very flat and tasteless. 

But a few years after the Benevolent 
Dissociation there reappeared in the 
new states of Gargaphie, Drax, and 
Magnolia all their old traditional 
costumes, their native cultures, their 
own songs and dances and forms of 
local government, and a new and 
stronger life inspired them. Every 
citizen in those new little states was of 
more importance than he had been 
when a multitude of fellow-citizens 
obscured his identity; and because of 
this resurgent individuality the arts 
flourished, and flourished with a fine 
disregard for the fashions of neigh- 
bouring states. In this way the theatres 
in Eastern Gargaphie had dramatic 
theories entirely different from those 
in Western Gargaphie; the painters in 
Southern Magnolia used a wholly dif- 


ferent technique from that of the 
painters in Northern Magnolia; and 
the poets of Drax-in-the-Mountains all 
composed exquisite lyric poetry, while 
those in Drax-by-the-Sea brought forth 
enormous and magnificent epics. 

Because of this infinite variety 
within their boundaries, Drax, 
Magnolia, and Gargaphie became the 
favourite resorts of tens of thousands 
of English, American, German, and 
Russian tourists, who brought pros- 
perity with them and returned to their 
own countries with infinite gratitude 
to God — and to Gargaphie, Drax, and 
Magnolia — for this revelation of the 
manifold talents and delicious eccen- 
tricity of mankind, and _ straightway 
split up their own ridiculously large and 
dull countries into little interesting 
ones, with the result that the world 
became a place where, though other 
ills certainly persisted, no one ever 
complained of monotony or boredom 
or had nightmares about imperialistic 
steam-rollers. 

This, I think, is a pleasant story. 
But, unlike many pleasant stories, it is 
not quite so impossible of realization as 
most people will believe. The chief 
obstacle to its realization is that a world 
of little countries, with proper machin- 
ery to control the flow or flight of 
capital, would give rich men fewer 
opportunities to become millionaires, 
and millionaires no chance at all to 
become billionaires. And the desire for 
riches is at present an influence even 
more dominating than Stalin, Musso- 
lini, Kemal, and the people behind 
Hitler. But the passion to get as much 
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as you can and get it quickly was not 
always humanity’s dominating motive: 
the doctrine of the fair price held 
considerable sway in the Middle Ages, 
and the pride of the craftsman has done 
more for the world than the financier’s 
pride will ever do. A ‘change of heart’ is 
not impossible in the world —it would 
come more easily if a happier phrase 
described it —and a change of heart can 
bring about any kind of revolution. 

At present, however, I admit that 
‘little and better’ is not a popular 
slogan. I tried to say something of 
this sort when I contested East Fife 
as a Scottish Nationalist, and my 
careful elaboration of the benefits of 
small nationalism cut no ice whatever. 
Scottish Nationalism is, of course, for 
the island of Britain, the first and 
obvious step towards the ideal map of 
the world, which, with so many colours 
and boundaries, will look like cloisonné 
work. 

Perhaps propaganda for smallness 
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in the schools (in the guise of history 
of course), should be the preliminary 
campaign. Without much opposition 
—for it seems a harmless motto — one 
might get Ben Jonson’s lines painted 
on classroom walls: 


‘It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, that makes men better be.’ 


And then, instead of empires and 
empire-builders, the history-books 
might tell of little peoples trodden 
underfoot, and empire-martyrs. 

Poor W— and his funeral in the 
cold! Had Germany been a land of 
little states, did Germans wish to be 
whole men and women, not numbers 
in a conscript line, he might still have 
been alive, still writing with infinite 
care his delicate searching stories, 
unravelling with gentle fingers every 
obscure and half-seen motive, con- 
structing his webs to catch the reader 
and a glint of sun. 


The Nuncio 
by Herbert Read 


So our virtues 
Lie in the interpretation of the time. 
CORIOLANUS, iv. 7. 


| TOO was present 

one of a tufted mat of men 
gathered under a high coffered ceiling. 
I stood apart, making an image 
for the dense throng of heads 
hard, carapaceous 

inhabited by a thousand eyes 
crouched there like a scarab body 
on each side the receding 
columns of porphyry and gold 
outspread Jike tense wings. 


My musings were interrupted 

by a fanfare and a sudden cry of heralds. 
In the ensuing silence 

all eyes were drawn 

to the slowly opening doors. 


First to enter were two attendants 
carrying a regalia of astronomical instruments. 


Starr was the name of the one we waited for. 
He entered presently, removing his tiara 
with the economical gestures of a man entering his own house. 


A short squat man 
his hair powder-blue 
on his white shaven skull. 
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He spoke immediately 

into the ear of the microphone 

he spoke immaculately 

like a dancer 

speaking into the ear of his partner. 


‘We may not have long to wait 

not so very long. 

There has been despair: the first shock of defeat 
cost us more losses in faith than in men. 

Now we must build again 

repair our broken parapets 

dig fresh communication trenches. 

The lines are cut; runners must proceed with messages. 
At all costs we must make contact 

assemble our scattered units 

issue orders for a counter-attack. 


Against tyrants there is only one weapon 

anciently the pen now the microphone. 

From the high tension of our minds 

must radiate such measures as the situation demands. 
From Moscow Princeton Berlin and Paris 

from London Tokyo Rome and Buenos Ayres 

from every city school and cloister 

we must gather to avert disaster. 


Our structures are of steel and glass 
their subtle struts not obvious 

we build with space in space 

and by ingenuity produce 

our aerial houses high towers 

our winding stairs — 

all is in light 

above-board and ought 

to win the approval of the masses. 
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But by those ignorant of stresses 
our architecture is dismissed 

as at best a jest. 

Any demagogue can raise a wind 
to break the logic of the mind. 


In the last extremity 

we can no longer employ geometry. 
Floodlights of emotion 

must be thrown against the recessed terraces 
the rectangular towers and bleak buttresses — 
the external form of our adventure. 

We must design with brighter colour 
borrowing harmonies from children at school 
and especially on an outer wall 

cast a warmth that will appeal 

to those unable to measure steel. 


On our highest towers we might erect 
flagpoles on which to inflict 

pennants streamers and any pied 
pattern that catches the colour-avid eye. 


Rays of light and yards of bunting 
take the place of verbal ranting. 
Never to the eye deny 

what the mind can amplify. 


Then we must provide some stairs 
obviously connect the various floors. 
The lift that shoots from first to fourth 
will only be a cause of wrath 

to those long accustomed to creep 
from first to second step by step. 


Such ascending and descending spirals 
will serve eventually as treadmills 

or as a substitute for war. 

The lift can thread the spiral core. 
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We must not forget the fire-escapes 

we must decoy suspicious dupes 

with the prospect of continual safety. 

We must not treat this matter lightly: 

the mouse the mole and the rabbit 

have habits different from the robot. 

Rodents range darkly in a fire-proof underground 
not meeting fire 

they have no fear. 

But our enemy like an ampersand 

lives inevitably between — 

between land and sky, between earth and heaven. 
He must connect, and if he leaves the earth 

must be assured of a safe path 

back to his natural element. 

A building without a fire-escape 

he regards as a dangerous man-trap. 


No need to multiply instances. 

But we must reduce the area of glass: 
we have avoided darkness 

our structures are transparent — 

only the skeleton visible and adamant 
lies like a net embedded criss-cross. 
This would fail as an ambush 
therefore blacken the glass 

fill in the mesh 

with soil and cement 

any opaque element 

so that their eyes cannot penetrate 
partitions or discover remote 
repetitions of plane and space. 

Their eyes do not wish to pierce 
floor or ceiling, nor traverse 

limitless horizons; eyes 

follow nose 

fixed and unilateral in their course. 
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The strategy must vary 

according to the class and climate 

but normally provide a dormitory 

where every night 

your prisoners may sleep; 

otherwise their weary footsteps will distract 

the occupiers of the inner cells, who conduct 

their meditations in despite 

of earth’s diurnal revolution, and the want of faith and hope. 


Thus in various ways by various devices 
sacrificing appearances preserving the reality 
evading force by the use of mental agility 
guarding in an inner redoubt under lock and key 
the lost lineaments of goodness truth and beauty.’ 


Starr paused, his head erect 

his eyes fixed on some abstract 

conception of the universe and man. 

His audience was very still, and when 
Starr spoke again 

his whisper barely reached the microphone. 


‘In a vision we have seen 

the world one, all men one 

a single confederation 
spreading from ocean to ocean 


reason supreme 
a flame 

served by a few priests 

the world obeying their behests 


the evil and the ill 
tamed and all 
spiritual corruption 
given absolution. 
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Reason like a lily 

fed by sense and feeling 
blooming eternally 

ruling 

all the flowers of the field.’ 


and we who had listened 
suspended in stillness 

surged like a sudden tide 
towards the dais where he stood. 


checked our rash 


held us with his lifted hand 
and to us gave this last command: 


‘Each to his cell: 

the individual 

is the pivot of our plan. 

God only speaks to those who pray. 
Action without grace can never win. 
Therefore seek grace in meditation: employ 
your mind and senses in the worship 
without which we are without hope. 
Reason prevails 

against all symbols; 

symbols are idols of mind’s darkest level: 
live in light immune from evil.’ 


So Starr left us 


and then in single floes and flakes 

we broke apart and left that hall 

each intent, each mind full 

of plans, prognostications and strategics. 
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A Story by Stephen Spender 


if the cactus field high up 
above the town one can hear that faint 
roaring which steams always from a 
great city, but on a fine day in the late 
summer of the South has another 
sharper and yet droning prolonged note, 
like the heard motion of a dynamo. 
Blue. The huge southern port lies 
beneath the field, flat and accurately 
mapped, fringed by the high and less 
clearly defined suburbs of exotic houses 
with Moorish towers and glass domes 
and chiselled terraces and with lemons 
and lively green fig trees growing in the 
strongly scented coloured gardens. 
Beyond the markings of ships, cranes, 
and docks in the port the sea is 
immense, and, as the sun westers, 
becomes lost in the dazzle of sky and 
horizon. On the grassy path slightly 
shadowed by a wall at the edge of the 
cactus field, on one such afternoon a 
young man lay. Above him he could 
see the mountain side scattered with a 
few small newly built flat-roofed houses, 
and older houses of very rich people. 
On the mountain crest he saw a church, 
a restaurant, and a model airship from 
which people might see the view. 
Above that was the intolerable sky. 


The young man wore no jacket, but 
grey flannel trousers and a shirt also of 
a lighter grey colour; its open collar 
revealed his graceful neck. He had a 
fair complexion and long fair hair, good 
features, fine eyes and sensitive nostrils. 
His hands were shapely and yet very 
tactile, in contrast to his lips, and now 
one hand was pressed to his head 
whilst the other clutched at his thigh, 
giving his whole body an expression 
which violently excluded mountain, 
port, sea and sky and drew attention 
only to the speaker’s own personality. 

‘I hate it! Why did I come here 
to be tortured by this man and his 
household? What does Meyer want 
from me? What good does it do him 
that I should suffer? Why did he ever 
take me away from Berlin where I 
had good work and was happy? I tell 
you, Roger and Pearl, he came into the 
hotel in Berlin where I was working 
and he smiled at me. He didn’t say 
one word, but he must have learnt who 
I was from the head-waiter. A few 
days later the head-waiter told me that 
the man from No. 14, Herr Meyer, 
offered me a job to look after his flat in 
Barcelona if I would come here at once. 
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It was December then - only to think 
of it, nearly a year ago — it was bitterly 
cold in Berlin, I hated the work in the 
hotel and my brother and sister-in-law 
were exhausting me dreadfully. I love 
them, I love them very truly but they can 
be worse than difficult sometimes. So I 
wired that I would leave for Barcelona 
the next morning. How should I have 
known that Meyer could treat me like 
this? I thought that he must have 
particularly liked me and would be 
kinder and more personal than the 
management of the hotel. I ask you, 
what harm had J ever done to him? 
Why should he drag someone whom he 
had only seen once in the hall of an 
hotel right across Europe in order to 
torture him?’ 

‘My poor child,’ said Pearl, stroking 
his hair. “You ought not to think about 
it so much, you ought to let your brain 
rest sometimes. Poor Till.’ 

‘It’s no use trying to comfort me. 
It’s no use, I tell you; something’s 
broken in me. All those years in 
Germany after the war and having to 
earn a living for my whole family — 
one would have thought that was bad 
enough, and then this happens on top 
of it all . . . If it wasn’t for you and 
Roger, I should be mad by now; yes, I 
should be mad, really... .’ 

‘I hate it all,’ he continued, looking 
vindictively down at Barcelona, ‘I hate 
Barcelona, I hate Meyer, I hate the 
Spanish, I hate the endless hot weather 
. . . Give me a cigarette.’ 

‘Another?’ 

“Yes, that exactly shows the state I 
am in. I can’t leave off smoking. I 


don’t know why it is, but I must taste 
something all the time. It’s no use 
trying to stop myself. I’m quite 
powerless.’ 

He took the cigarette hungrily, 
and then paused with the match trans- 
parently burning in the sunlight, whose 
heat seemed to admit the flame to have 
no contrast. Then suddenly he fixed 
his attention on a little prickly cactus 
that grew near the path and was re- 
moved some inches from the cactuses 
in the field. 

‘The life I lead here is like that 
cactus. It’s hard and bitter and cutting. 
Stupid, useless thing, why does it grow 
here? Now everything I hate I seein this 
moment concentrated on that cactus.’ 

With a gesture that was playful, yet 
entirely devoid of humour, he set the 
match to one of the cactus leaves. He 
watched the leaf burn intensely and the 
fire spread to the rest of the plant, and 
then all three became aware that a 
wind was blowing from the side of the 
mountain down into the hot valley. 
For suddenly a branch of fire sprang 
along the grass from the isolated plant 
to a further plant that belonged to the 
whole field. 

Till sprang up and tried to pull the 
second cactus away from the rest with 
his hand. But even as he did so a rivulet 
of flame was blown straight across the 
breadth of the field; and this rivulet 
had other gullies. 

‘It’s no use, Till,’ said Pearl in a 
strained voice. ‘We must come away. 
The only thing is to run.’ 

‘Run?’ exclaimed Till indignantly. 

Roger spoke for the first time: 
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‘Come away, you blasted little 
fool,’ he said, ‘or you’ll be getting us all 
sent to prison.’ 

He pulled him away from the 
cactus. For a moment Till buried his 
face in his hands and gave a sob. Then 
he ran with the others along the side 
of the field and then down the hill. 

As they ran down the baked bare 
path away from the field, they passed 
an old man with a stick, who stared to 
see three such extraordinary-looking 
people running in the heat. Till with 
his beautiful, desperate expression. 
Pearl with her heavily painted face 
and dyed hair uncovered. And Roger 
with a constricted white face, and 
wearing plus-fours and a beret. Behind 
them the fire now spread over the whole 
field. In the huge sun, natural generous 
tongues and leaves of flame did nut rise 
in rich colours threatening the sky. 
But under the glare the fire spread with 
frenzy like a small crystalline hot almost 
opaque inundation which clutched at 
the ground and ran to devour new fuel. 
Above this small lake of fire was a 
waving sheet of transparent film which 
distorted and yet hardened everything 
seen through it. Above that film were 
thin black smoke and wandering lifted 
smuts and fragments. 


Without looking back the three 
foreigners ran down the hateful path 
past the flat-roofed suburban houses. 
They came to a main road and took a 
taxi; Pearl ordered the driver to drive 
to her house. She sat back and sighed: 

‘My God, I’m glad that’s over.’ 


Spender 


‘It’s not over,’ said Roger sharply. 
‘Someone saw us.’ 

Till did not speak. He sat opposite 
his two companions in the taxi, with 
his chin pressed against his hand, 
whilst he stared away from them, out of 
the window. They passed through long 
loud dazzling reassuring streets where 
the people were occupied with their 
own lounging and did not know about 
the fire on the hill. When the taxi 
stopped Pearl and Roger got out. Till 
looked round and said, ‘Tell him to 
drive on to Meyer’s’. 

‘Shall we expect you to come round 
this evening?’ Pearl asked. Till did 
not reply. 

When the taxi had disappeared, 
Roger said: 

‘By God, I wish we had never met 
Tall 

‘But, dear, can’t you see that it’s 
not his fault?’ 

“It..isn’t; theifire J -object..to iso 
much, Pearl, it’s his damned imper- 
tinence. Never one word of apology, 
nothing. On the contrary, he seemed 
offended, as though we'd set the thing 
on fire to annoy him.’ 

‘Yes, I know, I know. But that’s all 
a part ofhisillness. We can’t measure his 
suffering. It is too great for us.’ 

‘Well, there are limits to what we 
can put up with.’ 

‘I know there are. But I like him.’ 

Meanwhile Till had moved to the 
more comfortable seat in the taxi and 
there he half-lay in a state of unthinking 
hopelessness. I, I, I, I, he thought, 
but without formulating any sentences 
or seeing anything except the white 
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mineral intensity of that twisting sheet 
of flame. He rapped the glass of the 
window violently, for the man, with 
typical Spanish lack of consideration 
for one’s feelings, was going too far. 
The taxi stopped. Till counted out 
some money, pushed it into the man’s 
hand and swept away without troubling 
to rebuke the man or to wait for him to 
say ‘good-day, thank you’, or to swear 
because the tip was small. 


II 


Meyer’s flat was one of the largest 
and certainly far the most modern 
house in Barcelona. It was built 
in the new German style with a glass 
shaft down the whole side of the 
house to illuminate the staircase and 
the lift. Meyer’s was the top flat of all 
and had a roof garden for sunbathing. 
The flat was built in two stories round 
a central hall. Till had a small clean 
room with metal walls rather like the 
cabin of a luxury liner: this room was 
on the lower floor. When he first lived 
there he had had a beautiful view of the 
mountain side from his window; but 
now his room was already darkened by 
a new building which had been put up 
in front of it. 

As soon as he had shut and locked 
the door of his room he uttered a loud 
sigh and flung himself on to the bed. 
‘Oh God, again! Again!’ he exclaimed, 
laying his hands on his stomach. Then 
he turned over on his side and drew his 
knees up to his chin. He had a tearing 
pain in his stomach, and his chest over 
his heart ached with a tired unrelenting 


pain that seemed a comment on his 
consciousness of continual unhappiness. 
He shut his eyes and in that moment 
wished intensely to die, not on account 
of the pain in his stomach, but to escape 
from the tired feeling ofhis heart. He lay 
thus for some seconds, which seemed so 
long a time that he realized that by 
attempting to rest he could escape from 
nothing and only made time seem 
longer. He rolled his head round and 
looked at the clock, catching a glimpse 
of his face in the glass, with the satiny 
hair in rich disorder. It was already 
twenty-to-six. Meyer was going out 
to-night and he wanted a light supper 
very early. As he thought this, Till 
heard footsteps pass his door; he knew 
at once it was the young Swede, known 
as Conrad, who was Meyer’s secretary. 
He clenched his fist and jaw, and his 
whole body grew rigid with hatred. 
When he heard a door slam and the 
footsteps disappear, he got up, brushed 
his hair, examined his face closely in 
the glass and looked at the picture of his 
mother which stood framed on the 
table by his bed. Except that she had 
dark hair, her features were exactly 
like those of her son; moreover, she 
sat with one arm resting on her knee, 
the hand clutching her elbow and her 
chin resting on her other hand in 
exactly the attitude. which was most 
typical of Till. He then went upstairs 
to the kitchen. From the peg on the 
kitchen door he took down the long 


jacket of white canvas in which he 


worked. Wearing this, he looked 
efficient, pliant, hygienic, as modern 
as an advertisement for a vacuum 
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cleaner. He made the mayonnaise and 
poured it over some cold fish, and then 
he sliced pieces of cold hard-boiled egg, 
with the delicacy of extreme loathing. 

The violent gentleness with which 
he worked betrayed his anxiety about 
the fire. Supposing it ran further down 
the field, leaping over the wall, and 
caught the next field and so set 
light to the orchards on the mountain 
side? It might easily set fire to a house, 
or it might be blown along the side of 
the hill and then set fire to the convent. 
There was sure to be news about it in 
the papers, and when the old man who 
had seen them running away read his 
evening paper he would report them 
to the police. Of course there would be 
no chance of his not recognizing them. 

Damn Pearl! Damn Roger! Why 
had they insisted on going there this 
afternoon? If he had been alone he 
would not have lost his head, he would 
have climbed up the hill and then 
crept away unobserved. As a matter of 
fact, if he had been alone, he would not 
have gone out at all this afternoon, but 
would have drunk coffee at the Royal; 
and then the particular combination of 
circumstances which had led to the 
fire would never have occurred on 
another day. (Or would they? he lightly 
wondered.) Why must Roger wear that 
eternal beret, why did Pearl never wear 
her hat, why must she dye her hair and 
paint her lips that colour? Of course, 
simply in order to draw attention to 
themselves, and this time like hell they 
had succeeded. He would get into 
trouble simply on their account. 

He laid the dining-room table and 
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at half-past-six he went into the 
simply furnished but comfortable hall 
where Meyer, his guest, and the 
Swedish boy, Conrad, were drinking 
sherry. He told Meyer that supper was 
served. He bowed slightly as he quietly 
said this, and spoke exclusively to 
Meyer. He did not even glance at 
Conrad. Then he withdrew and walked 
up the back-stairs to the kitchen whilst 
the other three walked up the carpeted 
stairs through the hall to the dining- 
room. As soon as he heard them take 
their seats, he went into the dining- 
room to serve the meal. As he took the 
plates round he never once looked at 
Conrad, but all the time he was aware 
of him, he imagined his brown curly head 
leaning forward over the food as he con- 
centrated with a frown on what he was 
eating, and at the same time, with knife 
raised, with forced but amused attention 
followed Meyer’s conversation. 

Meyer lowered his whole standard 
of conversation, even when Conrad was 
not there, to Conrad’s level but even 
then Conrad understood very little. To 
Till there was something very irritating 
in Conrad’s serious attempts to be 
amused. Still more was he exasperated 
by  Meyer’s deliberate, imposed 
stupidity, for by instinct he realized 
that Meyer belonged to the class of 
intellectual snobs. Meyer’s social life 
was lived in the company of his French 
pictures, English novels, German books 
of philosophy and Japanese porno- 
graphic engravings. Till understood 
that he really appreciated these things, 
and that the monocle, the endless 
obscene jokes, the long morning hours 
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in bed, the extreme cold politeness, the 
sun-bathing, the vigour that preserved 
his appearance as if to the command of 
a whip, so that although he was a man 
of fifty there was not the least sign of 
muscular collapse in his whole body, 
were all a performance; they were a 
wall which at some time in his life 
Meyer had built round himself. It had 
never changed. 

As the meal went on, Till’s white 
and mannered contempt for Conrad 
spread to Meyer himself. He heard the 
guest, who was a young German new to 
Barcelona, attempt to show his appreci- 
ation of Meyer’s pictures by discussing an 
exhibition in Paris which he had recently 
seen. He was also interested in philo- 
sophy, and noticed the books in Meyer’s 
library. Meyer ignored all his remarks 
about art and philosophy, so at last the 
guest decided to discuss the weather. 

‘It is terribly hot here, to-day, isn’t 
it?’ he suggested. 

‘Hot? Hot?’ repeated Meyer, and 
then with the expression of someone 
who makes a private joke, he turned to 
Conrad. ‘Are you hot this evening, 
my dear Conrad?’ 

This silliness had a nervous effect 
on Tull, rather like the pain from his 
stomach which also ringed his chest 
and heart. Every remark the young 
German made, Meyer seemed to take 
up, examine, discover a double mean- 
ing in, and present it with polite 
bantering obscenity to Conrad. Till 
served at table whilst he listened to the 
machinery of glinting knives and forks 
and Meyer’s imbecile conversation. 
Meyer seemed deliberately to be with- 


holding the life in himself from them 
all. At the same time Till sometimes 
felt that Meyer’s behaviour was pecu- 
liarly directed at him: for the cold smile 
filled him with a despairing conviction 
that he himself was in some sense inade- 
quate and had profoundly failed Meyer. 

Because he was fenced in with 
hatred for his two companions, and also 
by the terrible visionary memory of the 
fire, Till had scarcely noticed the 
German guest. But as he served the 
sweet he felt the stranger watching him, 
and then he saw his eyes reflected in the 
glass of a dark picture. Conrad and 
Meyer were squabbling and_ the 
stranger sat there silent and forgotten. 
In that moment of his host’s complete 
and puerile preoccupation ‘the young 
man did not merely glance at Till but 
his eyes, reflected in the glass, seemed 
to understand him. A smile of almost 
religious ecstasy lit Till’s face, and he 
raised his head so that his features 
were illuminated in the glass beside the 
other one’s eyes. Till trembled, until 
his delay seemed perceptible, and then 
returned to the table to serve the 
course. When he served Meyer, Meyer 
looked up, meeting his eyes for a 
moment, and said: ‘You have done us 
well to-night.’ Then he turned to his 
guest and said, with a smile: ‘I am 
very lucky to have someone as good as 
Till to look after me.’ 

In Till’s brain the printed letters 
of this short sentence assumed huge 
proportions. They became the cruellest 
thing Meyer had ever said to him. He 
had let his guest know he was their 
servant. Till angrily dismissed the 
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newcomer from his thoughts, and again 
began to worry about the fire. 

After supper he lay down until he 
was sure that the others had left the 
house. Five minutes later he himself 
went out, called a taxi, and directed 
the driver to the end of that road 
nearest the cactus field. He had dressed 
himself for the evening with Roger and 
Pearl. He worea double-breasted jacket 
of grey flannel with a silk handkerchief 
in the breast pocket, and a gold chain 
hung from his wrist. He was very 
agitated and he sat forward in the taxi, 
looking out from side to side. 

Barcelona showed political signs 
that Spain is now taking its place in the 
truer, commercial sun; the late light 
streets were full of crowds, and police- 
men with rifles and smaller excited 
groups of people, which occasionally 
held up Till’s taxi. He saw in a very 
clear, exasperated vision the complete 
unimportance of these disputes, and it 
provoked him that they interrupted his 
movement. When one reflected on the 
chaos of political life in his own country, 
these people seemed like enthusiastic 
children tasting cigarettes and wine for 
the first time. He realized the uselessness 
of everything except explosive individual 
feelings, which shot one like an aimless 
but hot rocket across an expanse of waste 
in which the sun was cooling and the 
world running down and corruption like 
a moss covering the edges of reality. 


At last the taxi stopped. He jumped 
out and ran panting up the track, now 
cool and seeming wet with dusk. 

He reached the cactus field, and 
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there was not the faintest sign of any 
disturbance to the white colourless dusk 
that lay large along the side of the 
hill waiting for the night to relieve it 
with transparent coloured depths and 
brilliant stars. The landscape was bald 
mud and grass, occasionally marked 
with peaty clumps of trees and cactus, 
or the straight lines of buildings where 
the first lights mildly shone. For one 
feverish moment of utter heavenly 
unreality he sincerely thought that the 
fire was only a dream and that it had 
never taken place. He drew closer and 
with ghostly hand touched the ground 
as he leaned over the single plant that 
was divided from the rest of the field. 
Then, with a sick feeling, he saw that 
it was charred, and he apprehended the 
irrevocable truth of something that 
had already happened for four hours 
and would not cease to have happened. 
He turned, nailed as it were to the 
event, and walked slowly away from 
the field. But when he had left the 
field relief flooded over him, for he 
saw now that in a sense nothing really 
had happened: that is to say, nothing 
that mattered or could have serious 
consequences. With a sense of joy he 
ordered the taximan to drive to the 
house where Pearl and Roger lived. 


IT] 


‘The fire is over: there is nothing, 
my dear, nothing.’ 

When Till was in his very good 
mood he would speak English. 

‘Nothing? What do you mean? 
How do you know?’ asked Roger. 
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‘My dear little Roger, because I 
have just been there. I have been 
working at Meyer’s and then when I 
was finished, I have taken an auto and 
I have seen that now there is no fire. 
It is no more.’ 

‘Thank God, thank God,’ ex- 
claimed Pearl. ‘Oh, my God. I have 
been so worried! What an afternoon, 
my God!’ 

‘Yes, what an afternoon, I could 
have wrung your neck, Till. You have 
no idea how upset Pearl has been.’ 

‘You would have wrung my neck, 
my little Roger? Oh no, I will not 
believe it. Have you been “‘to Ham- 
burg” this afternoon then?’ 

‘You should not talk like that in 
front of me. I am shocked,’ said Pearl, 
grinning. 

‘We don’t compete on Thursdays,’ 
said Roger. “The young American 
lady has made friends with a leader of 
the Catalonian Parliament, and every 
Thursday they go “to Hamburg’’ to- 
gether in the next room all the afternoon. 
Pearl and I can’t bear to compete.’ 

The room was dingy; a large bed 
took up half of it. As they talked they 
sat and leaned on this bed. Over the 
bed, by the door, was an electric light 
switch which was painted exactly the 
same colour as Pearl’s lips. The wall- 
paper was arsenic green. 

‘Are you hungry?’ asked Pearl. 

‘Oh yes, I am very hungry. I have 
eaten nothing; nothing since before the 
fire.’ 

‘I will make tea,’ said Roger, 
getting up. 

When they were alone, Pearl said: 


‘There’s plenty of room now,’ and she lay 
on the bed. Till sighed and did so too. 

Pearl touched his hand and said: 
‘You know, it’s nice to see you happy 
for a change.’: 

“Happy” 

‘Yes, you are happy now just for 
a minute or two, aren’t you?’ 

‘Pearl, please don’t think I’m the 
sort of person who’s always unhappy,’ he 
said in his complaining voice. ‘On the 
contrary, I’m usually too gay, too light- 
hearted, too irresponsible if anything.’ 

‘It’s nicer to see you when you are 
happy. You seem able to get outside 
yourself more. When you’re unhappy 
you look quite a different person. It’s 
a funny thing to say perhaps, but 
sometimes you look like a primitive 
savage, or a hunted animal. Your eyes 
gleam and your voice seems to groan 
as if it were trapped somewhere at the 
back of your head.’ 

‘I tell you, I’'d be always happy if it 
weren’t for this man. Why does he 
torture me like this, what does he want 
from me? What good does my suffering 
do him, I should like to know? But he’s 
not the worst even. After all he’s an 
inferior person who is not even worth 
bothering about now — he has passed 
that. Yes, a person of education, taste, 
talent who has definitely chosen the 
company of people, who are in every 
way beneath him. He’s done with, he’s 
destroyed himself already, but the person 
I really hate is his secretary, Conrad. 
I can give you no idea what a low, 
cruel, depraved creature he is. He is not 
human at all and he detests me. I hate 
him too. I know now what it is really 
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to hate, for the first time. This evening 
when I was serving at dinner Conrad 
forced Meyer to lower himself even to 
the depth of his showing me in front of 
a guest that I was their servant. Meyer 
said “‘What a good meal Till has made 
for us this evening’’, and then he said to 
the guest “I do not know how we could 
manage in Barcelona without a cook 
like Till’, and then they both smiled. It 
was terrible, Pearl, terrible. That isthe 
lowest point I have ever reached. And 
all the time I was in agony about the fire.’ 

‘But, my dear Till, you have us, and 
we understand you.’ 

‘Yes, yes, but if you knew how I 
hate being their servant. I left Berlin in 
order that I might escape from that, 
and now, here, it is far worse. It is 
degrading to be a servant, and if one is 
one, one becomes degraded. You alone 
understand me, so I tell you something 
which I would tell to no one else in the 
whole world. I am really degraded. 
Something is broken in me. It’s as 
though all those crowds of people in the 
square here, and in Berlin, and in the 
hotels where I have waited had slimed 
across me leaving their tracks like 
snails. Don’t contradict me, I can’t 
bear you to comfort me. [’ll tell you 
a story which will make you see how 
really true what I say is: 

‘When I was in the hotel in Berlin 
there was a very nice young waiter who 
served the tables next to mine and who 
was very fond of me. When I was new 
he used to help me and he saved me 
from getting my hands very badly 
burnt by touching the dishes which 
had just left the ovens and which were 
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left on a special table. Usually they 
used to let the new waiters get quite 
seriously burnt, as a joke. Well, on 
Saturday evenings I used to go some- 
times to a dance lokal to meet social 
friends of mine who knew me not as a 
waiter but as a young man interested in 
art and who used to read Rilke. You 
wouldn’t meet a waiter reading Rilke, 
would you? One evening I was at a 
table talking to my literary friends 
when this waiter came up to me and 
shook my hand. Before I realized what 
I was doing I had stared at him and 
said, “Who are you?” He laughed, 
thinking I was joking. Then I said very 
loud, “I don’t know you. You are 
only a waiter.’ I tell you when I had 
said this I realized that I must be 
corrupt. I’m half educated, that’s 
another thing. I haven’t got the energy 
to educate myself into the intelli- 
gentsia, and I’m too well-educated just 
to be a servant, or a waiter.’ 

Pearl was silent. 

‘If ever anything happens to me, 
Pearl, if I die suddenly, if I kill myself, 
or do something violent to someone, 
you will understand why I have done it. 
I want you to know. You see I live 
entirely from my feelings, and I must 
do what they tell me to do.’ 

‘But think, Till, there is a lot of 
good in your life. You work, and in 
addition to that you support your 
mother and your sister-in-law.’ 

‘Tesi no use, Pearl,.it s_no use. 1 
tell you, I only support them because 
in that way I can make myself the 
very centre of their lives, so that they 
revolve round me. They depend com- 
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pletely on me, and so they are me, and 
on that condition I support them. My 
work is my one virtue, the virtue of my 
bourgeois upbringing. But what’s the 
use of that work? Where does it lead? 
All my life I must remain their servant 
or the servant of people like them. 
Would you want even to exist, if you 
were in my position?’ 

Pearl did not answer. She 
smoothed his hair with her hand and 
kissed his lips. He suffered her to 
kiss him silently, and when she took her 
mouth away he did not even move. 
His face wore a hard disdainful 
expression. 

‘I thought you would understand 
that what I was saying just now had 
nothing to do with my erotic life. I 
don’t seem to have conveyed it to you 
that I was serious.’ 

Pearl laughed: 

‘What a funny, silly, child you are, 
Till, in spite of all your experience. 
How can I show my wish to help you, 
better than by showing that I love you?’ 

‘Thank you! Thank you!’ he 
exclaimed, with passionate vehemence. 
‘I have been loved by people ever since 
I was fifteen. By better people than 
you, Pearl, too.” He jumped up and 
stood by the window. ‘And what good 
has it done me?’ 

He did not listen for any answer 
she might have made, but leaned out of 
the window. His sense seemed to travel 
across roofs of houses up the sparsely lit 
mountain side to where the unsmoulder- 
ing cactus field lay with white reflecting 
broken leaves and stalks under the bril- 
liant late summer sky. He stood back 


into the room and, still looking out of 
the window, he said quietly: 

‘In any case I have nearly lost the 
charm which made so many people 
love me. You can’t deceive me about 
that, however hard you try.’ 

Just then Roger came back into 
the room with the tea. 

‘What a long time you have been, 
my dear Roger,’ said Till, a little 
impatiently, but in English. 

‘Well, I’ve had to spread paste on 
all these sandwiches. If you weren’t 
such a darned slacker you’d have helped 
me, Till.’ 

He looked at them, holding the 
tray in his hands. ‘Why, what’s the 
matter, Pearl?’ he continued, ‘You look 
quite white and upset?’ 

‘No, no,’ said Pearl, touching her 
head with her hand, ‘I have a headache, 
that is all. Till has been telling me 
about that beast Meyer.’ 

‘Is she really all right, Till?’ 

‘Yes, she is quite all right. She 
suffers a little from this terrible heat. 
That is all there is wrong with you, I 
think, Pearl?’ 

Pearl agreed, nodding her head. 

That evening when Till was gone, 
Roger said: 

‘Look here, Pearl, we can’t invite 
Till out again. I am exceedingly sorry 
for him, but don’t you see that he upsets 
both our lives? And it doesn’t do any 
good either, because we don’t succeed 
in helping him. He gives me such a 
sense of chaos, of aimlessness, of hysteria 
in everything.’ 

‘At all events,’ she answered, ‘there 
is one thing in him which we can keep 
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hold of. That is his terrible physical pain 
which is too great for us to understand.’ 
‘I know, I know, and I am terribly 
sorry for him. But we can’t let this 
disorganize our lives as well as his own.’ 
‘It’s something that’s been going on 
ever since the beginning of the war. 
You’re quite right. The causes lie too 
deep for us or for anyone else to help 
him now. We shall have to stop seeing 
him. I am very sorry. Kiss me, Roger.’ 


IV 


His shirts and silk artistic ties, his 
seven suits, his thick jersey of pure wool 
to take care of him when he was cold, 
his electric flannel heater to lay on his 
stomach, his powder, his lipstick, his 
gold chain, his scents, his hair oil, his 
hand looking glass and magnifying 
looking glass; his letters from Pierre 
saying that he would shoot himself, from 
Hans saying that he only lived for his 
dog, from Erich saying ‘dear Till, come 
at once to Basel’, ‘dear Till, whatever 
else happens remember we always have 
what we said on the pier at Sellin, 
there is always the steamer going down 
the Rhine from Bingen to Boppard’; 
letters from his mother enclosing frag- 
ments from the story of her life, ‘forgive 
me for marrying him, I was happy 
between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-three’, letters from his sister-in- 
law, ‘darling Tillyho, you have done 
everything for us, we have broken the 
china vase in the studio’; twenty 
letters from Till to Hans, from Till to 
Erich, from Till to the Finnish consul 
in Bremen, from Till to Christopher, 
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from Till to Pierre, explaining every- 
thing so clearly that finally he kept 
them; he did not post them; he wanted 
to read them himself. 

On the table by his bed, his clock 
and the photograph of his mother. 

Behind this was pasted one of his 
father, a Prussian officer with severe 
frowning lean assertive snub face, and 
wearing uniform and iron cross and a 
sword. There was no traceable re- 
semblance to Till in this photograph. 

To delete every vestige of one 
parent from one’s face is, in its way, as 
remarkable a feat of the human will as 
the building of the Panama Canal. 

He rested. He was not unhappy. 
On the contrary he rested with the 
satisfaction of a great performer resting 
after a sublime performance. He lay 
staring up at the ceiling. The light hit 
his face which was lined but expression- 
less as a sheet of paper with only lines 
drawn on it. He rose, lit a cigarette. 
He lay down again with the cigarette in 
his hand and his eyes wandering. 

My dressing-gown, my looking 
glass, my body seen from my bed, my 
gramophone. 

He got up and put a record on the 
gramophone. He lit another cigarette, 
angry with it. The record finished. 
The needle ticked against the end, 
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He stopped the gramophone. He 
lay on his bed. The tune went on 
playing in his head: 


I live in the centre of wonder like a planet 
I have sex appeal to which you all must yield 
My body burns soft like candle light 

The surface attracts like a magnetic field. 
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He lit a cigarette. He lit another 
cigarette (angrily). He put another 
record on. It ticked at the end, 
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He stopped the gramophone. He 
lay on his bed. The tune went on 


playing: 


When I am alone a certain rhythm fails 
Which dragged me on wheels through 
traffic and down lanes 
Or made me dance with a dance tune’s 
emotion 
I am like a patient wanting medicine 
The outside movements were my nurse 
that brings 
A glass, a light plays on her face 
Her newspaper my thoughts, her lullabies 
My peace, but when she goes 
The impulse stops the music is so still 
The wall so motionless, it is a kind of 
movement 
That drags me back and back against my 
will 
I watch a flower that mocks and visibly 
grows 
My mind is empty like a mirror 
Which rays explore with endless searching 
terror 
I am aware of error. 


His eyes range the room resting on 
nothing. His lips are dry. It is un- 
bearable to be alone. 

Suddenly, with the malicious 
avarice of an animal his eyes stare and 
then focus on his writing desk . . . He 
noticed that one drawer was not 
properly shut. He jumped from his bed 
and pulled it right open. Then he saw 
that the papers had been disturbed and 
were not in their right order . . . He 
hurriedly threw them all out on the 


floor and examined them... He 
found that a corner where the address 
had been written on one letter was 
torn away. It was the address of an 
elderly female relative who lived in 
Berlin and of whom he had spoken with 
Conrad in the days when they were on 
good terms... Conrad and Mayer 
had not yet returned from their party, 
so Till quickly opened the door and 
ran along the passage past the lobby 
to Conrad’s room. In the drawer of the 
table by Conrad’s bed he found the 
piece of the letter which Conrad had 
torn away. Till had not the least doubt 
that Conrad intended to write to his 
relative in order in some way to 
blackmail her, or at least to make 
mischief between her and himself... 
She was his only relative with money. 
He returned to his room, and quickly 
undressed and flung himself into bed 
... He read through his relative’s 
letter and it seemed pathetic that the 
old lady should become estranged 
from him... He wept. His eyes 
shone with anger mingled with a 
strange triumph... . 

Then, at the very crisis of his 
emotion he suddenly felt the old, 
defeatest, unrelenting pain form like a 
phenomenon of the weather, around his 
stomach and his heart. He turned over 
and drew up his knees to his chest. As 
he did so he saw the cactus field blaze 
before his eyes. He groaned, and with 
closed hands he pressed the letter 
against his mouth as though to feed the 
tireless flames that consumed and that 
shall consume him endlessly. 
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A GANG of boys stood at the 
corner of a desolate field, one of many. 
Behind them the gate slung half open. 
Its stray look alone on the raised level 
of grass interrupted by hedges, showed 
where a living item had altered the 
monotony of mud-logged earth. The 
slung gate, the dirty, ragged group was 
the sole poor standard of life raised on 
this forgotten ground. Around the edge 
of the plateau, the fog huddled away 
everything but the cupolas, the shed- 
roofs, the few chimney-stacks of Calver- 
ley Works, all but an occasional high, 
protracted whistle or sudden barking 
and squeal of dogs quarrelling, far above 
and below where you could see. These 
things were never buried. From the 
gate, the lane—a gutter of black, 
seared mud — led back to an area of 
grey damp streets and houses — back 
home. For them, there was nothing 
abnormally drab about this scene. The 
sogged fields, the half blotted-out works, 
the distant whines and yellings, would 
have meant more perhaps to a 
southerner or a poet. But to these 
gutter snipes it was all familiar, where 
they lived, where their parents found 
work. Fog and grime, it was the nature 
of the only place they knew — their 
home, as the discarded clothes were 
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absorbed and forgotten by their own 
nature. 

This afternoon, they observed no 
particular change. Merely they talked 
among themselves more uneasily, were 
less forward in running out onto the 
field. The boy who had charge of the 
football seemed not to care whether he 
held it or another; when the other had 
got it, he didn’t bother to keep it in 
motion; it lay at their feet. They 
seemed in fact tired of play; if they had 
passed beyond it, they could but wait 
patient under the fog and drizzle. 
Habit for a long time had made them 
forget themselves playing here, but now 
a breach of habit had stirred their 
memory. They knew they played here 
day after day; aware of those long days 
behind them, the many in front, they 
were tired of playing here, they felt out 
of humour. The breach was in their 
being together here, on this particular 
afternoon. The day before Christmas 
meant activities which took them miles 
away from the Field. They forgot the 
Field on Christmas Eve; they were 
separated into new and smaller gangs, 
each with business of its own, a job to 
get done, a matter of travel and 
adventure. Christmas Eve brought 
them to life; they became interested, 
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they planned, went forth, attempted, 
had good or bad success. Every part of 
the district these gangs invaded, from 
morning on into the dark. The 
mummers were out first. They went 
further afield, were more dependent on 
the daylight. In the unaltering streets 
an odd gang of four, one in a sack which 
he never took off all day, one in 
butcher’s apron, a steely knife in his 
belt, all with charcoaled faces, the shy- 
proud look of actors met behind the 
scenes, went out to enact the Derby 
Ram on pre-arranged doorsteps. The 
carollers were smaller fry; desultory in 
twos or threes they wandered along 
any gravelled drives, up any front steps 
that might offer; servants to their 
journeying, they were thought-free 
in brown fog-bound streets, as minstrels 
in the green sunlit plains of the Loire. 

In bed that night they lay quiet each 
with so many pennies to tell of a day’s 
wandering which seemed strangely 
long, far different from other days. A 
mummer perhaps might smile at the 
edge of sleep, lauded by a refrain sung 
at each point of the day — ‘Failey, 
failey, failey-nanny-go-lay’ — until his 
night and day were lost to him. For a 
day, he had sloughed off all he knew; 
he slept, endowed with an alien care- 
free pride, his birthright through six 
centuries. It was a day outside the rest, 
its trophies — pennies and an uncon- 
scious gap. For a whole day the Field 
was deserted. 

This afternoon they were here 
together. There had been a law which 
prevented any under the age of 16 
from singing carols for money. No one 


had read the law but all had heard of it. 
Some said it was a Law of the Land, 
others that it was a Bye-Law imposed 
by the Town Council. It didn’t 
matter, it was sufficient. Immense 
fines were the rumoured penalty; that 
meant two or three months of course; 
for the parent they said. Opinions 
differed a little; some said it seemed 
rather a pity, others that it was not 
before time, they were only a nuisance. 
But no one quite knew what to say or 
think, either in the residential district 
beyond Marlborough Road, or in the 
congested area round Calverley Works. 
So discussion was vague and rather 
irritable. Mothers in the big shrub- 
and-tree concealed houses spoke with a 
half-smile about its only encouraging 
mercenary ways, whilst mothers, scrub- 
bing and scouring in the back yards of 
Nelson Street, put a stop to the squab- 
bling by a clout over the ears. No one 
knew much about it or seemed to care 
very much, until the children them- 
selves learned that it was futile to 
question any more. They just accepted 
it like a strike or a death or birth in the 
family. Good luck to them was unheard 
of gain to be exploited at all costs, they 
were born to accept bad luck as the 
usual course. 

They were here then, because this 
day from now on was to be like any 
other. There was no change, it was just 
another day. Yet they stood, waited 
almost, a forlorn unled group, where all 
should have been leaders. Normally 
they fitted raggedly into the battered 
landscape, shouting out across the 
Field, making for a goal of two brown 
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thread-bare jackets; but to-day they 
seemed wrong, uncared-for in their 
filthy, misshapen rags, forsaken by that 
area of streets, houses, works, hidden 
below by the fog. They waited, out of 
time and place, as sheep, wearied by 
mist, will huddle under a wall, passed 
quickly in a car, without pity. They 
seemed no longer children, but ageless 
beings who had succumbed to the 
endless work, the no relief of that 
pitiless grey land. 


When he sensed a movement, like 
an intake of breath, a strengthening of 
shoulders, no more than a shift of 
attitude from themselves to the 
Field, Bob Dawes stopped them by 
saying: 

‘They should never a dun it.’ 

Bob Dawes was short and dark. 
He was podgy too, and would have 
been called Podgy but for his look and 
the way he stood. But his round chubby 
face was grave; its swarthiness had 
changed the comic red of his cheeks to 
russet and his eyes were a still round 
black. He seldom opened his mouth, 
moved only to pass or shoot, or keep 
goal averagely. Bob Dawes just stood 
and was always with them. Nobody 
minded him. 

But now they turned and eyed him 
carefully. Their hard anger, cold and 
ready, had been touched as a defensive 
hand brushes to grasp the feathered 
tails of arrows in the quiver. 

‘Dun wot?’ 

They were looking at him. No one 
touched the ball. 


Green 


‘That there lor. They should never 
a dun it.’ 

They weren’t sure of him. Was he 
defiant? 

‘Well an wot abaht it? 
they should av?’ 

‘Ah’m sayin they shouldna.’ 

‘Well an ah sez wot abaht it? Tha 
keeps sayin summat’s wrong — well 
we're waitin . . . wot’s up wi thi?’ 

‘Aw cum on, let’s get on t’ field.’ 

‘Oo’s askin’ thee t’interfere? Tha 
can —” 

‘— Aw shurrup! Tha’s allus got 
summat ter —’ 

“Well thee keep thi mug shut. Ah’m 
not askin thee. All I sez is, if Bob 
Dawes —’ 

‘Aw 
matter Gems 

‘Aye cum on, let’s get on wi t’game. 
Let owd Bob go an sing t’carols issen 
if e’s that gone on it.’ 

He laughed, swung back his foot, 
ran out after the ball. 

‘E dursn’t!’ 

Another followed on to the Field. 

‘Corse e dursn’t, e’s fair scared 0’ 
bein in tgoal, ed faint if e sor a 
Bobby... 7 

and from out on the field ‘. . . cum 
on, man, pass!’ 

‘_ aw look where yer goin! —ah’m 
not in Dunstone!’ 

‘_ Cum on, Fred lad! —’ 

‘Watch me blob-blind ’im — mind 
out, Bert!’ 

‘Bang it!’ 

‘Good save!’ 

‘Cum on Knobby!’ 

A few of them swung and eddied 


Oo sez 


let lad be... wot’s it 


> 
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round the goal. They retreated, col- 
lected the ball, advanced, passing it 
and repassing it across the uneven line; 
then one would shoot to a pause, 
rapidly closed over as they retreated 
back to the ball. And at each retreat, 
one or two from the crowd round Bob 
Dawes had joined in to increase the 
advance. Gradually they were drop- 
ping off from the remnant crowd, 
joining the rest of the gang on the 
Field. Only a few remained to hear 
him out. 

‘Well, wot abaht it? 
thissen or arta scared on it?’ 

‘Ah’m tellin thee—e dursn’t. 
talk fine enough —’ 

‘_ garn! tha’s freightened!’ 

‘Tha dursn’t open thi mouth and 
tha maun do that afore thi can sing!’ 

‘E’ll not go.’ 

‘Not e’. 

‘Note... it wor all talk.’ 

‘Well wot abaht it?’ 

Bob Dawes’ chubby russet face 
had not altered. He spoke as quietly as 
he stood. 

‘Ah’ve telled thee. Ah’ll go if t’rest 
on thee’ll go.’ 

The two that were left gathered 
force to drive him back, make their 
escape. 

‘Oh aye! get all on us pinched t’ 
save thissen! —there’s a deal o’ talk 
wi thi but — 

‘Nay, it wor your idea. Wot thi 
want t’jabber fer if thi dursn’t do it 
thissen?’ 

‘Aye, thee suggested it an thee 
maun do it.’ 

‘Fact is — tha’s freightened,’ 


Wilta go 
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Bob Dawes looked at them in front 
of the crowded field, and said, 

‘All reight then, ah’ll go wi’ 
myssen.’ 

But he said this to their backs. 
About to join in the game, the last one 
turned, 

‘Tha maun show us thi muney 
fest,’ he shouted, ‘then p’raps we’ll 
believe thi’. 

They were all running up the field 
alongside Fred. He watched them and 
heard as they reached the goal, 

‘Bang it, Fred!’ 

‘Good save!’ 

Then the excited, mobile, pause. 

Bob Dawes turned his back on the 
Field. He went through the open gate, 
shutting it behind him. The fog had 
come up; it chilled his collarbones 
under his thin jersey, and his wrists 
at the threadbare seams of his pockets 
where his hands were clenched. At 
each step, his boots sank into the welter 
of black mud. His feet grew cold as the 
watery mud saturated the leather, 
seeped in through the lace holes. For 
some time while he was going down the 
lane, he could hear the liberated shouts 
of the gang up on the Field. The shame 
of the outcast slowly whelmed him to 
whom they refused the pride of this 
first heroism. Later, the shouts could 
no longer be heard. And then there 
was only his boots squelching through 
the mud, and the shifting fog when he 
coughed towards the hedgerow. 


When it came dark, a thin rain set 
in, taking place of the fog. Bob Dawes 
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saw its even strands, like grey cotton 
ceaselessly unwound, as he passed a 
street lamp at the end of their road. 
He came into Nelson Street. A ditch 
went alongside the street, between an 
asphalt pavement and a continuous 
wall of advertisement hoardings. It 
had been dug liberally enough for a 
few thorn shrubs to get a hold between 
the thrusted supports, and for a strip of 
mud path to wend over gravel heaps 
and runnels cut from the gutter, on the 
street side bank. Bob Dawes turned 
right. He walked on the pavement, 
dark grey beside the gleam of wet, 
macadamized road. He reached Marl- 
borough Road. Here he turned left 
in the direction of the ‘residential 
district’, the roads which held com- 
fortably three or four big houses in their 
own gardens, with fields and woods at 
the back. 

It was a long walk at night, alone. 
And Bob Dawes was never more alone. 
At home, during his father’s tirades, 
he would stand near his brother, until 
they could get out into the yard, climb 
the wall, get away to be with the gang. 
Outside, there had always been the 
gang. But now no one at home, nor the 
gang even, knew where he was. He 
was quite alone, silent to the whole 
world, just himself. Alone, he became 
aware of his clothes, his body in his 
clothes. Tearing about the streets, 
getting his meals at home, sitting along 
with the others at his desk, he had never 
been aware in this way. But now, he 
saw the holes in his jersey where the 
singlet showed, the dirt unbroken from 
jersey to shorts, covering stockings and 


boots. He felt the utter grime of his 
face, the sloven weariness of his feet. 
For the first time in his life he felt a 
longing for those sheets, smooth pillows, 
huge warm beds that he had watched 
with the gang many a Saturday after- 
noon at the Lyceum. Then they had 
watched them with callous gaiety, but 
now his soul ached simply for one night 
in them, one night in that other world 
which he saw now was true, one — oh 
call it magical Christmas Eve! 

A street lamp showed an edge of 
streaky pavement and road, part of a 
laurel hedge and upwards to a few 
stark trees which held among them a 
couple of evergreen firs. Through the 
branches, beyond the dark gulf of 
garden, he saw the amber light of an 
upstairs window, a section of wet roof. 
He followed the laurel hedge until it 
curved in to make a bay for the big 
white gate. There he turned in, feeling 
already the gravel of the drive under 
his boots. The rain dribbled along the 
rungs of the gate to fall softly into the 
gravel. He stretched up his arms to 
pull back the long iron catch; it was 
ice cold, resistant to his guilty tugs. The 
rain streamed down his hands into the 
loose sleeves of his jersey. Then he 
managed to wrench back the catch and 
the gate snapped to behind him. 

He was no more aware of his 
clothes. There hadn’t been a man 
watching him tug at the gate. He 
walked resolutely up the gravel drive. 
Warmer now, a thin jet of courage 
quickened and flickered in him, arro- 
gant of the soft pad of his boots, sodden 
on the sodden sandstone steps. He stood 
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in the big stone veranda, his eyes set on 
a tangle of convolvulus black like a 
huge nest, where a column held up the 
roof. Then, loud and unafraid, in 
true defiance, he sang at the big house, 
the wide garden, the policemen ranging 
the distances. 


‘Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the Feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about 
Deep and crisp and even.’ 


At ‘If thou knowest —’ the door 
opened and he stopped. He saw the 
lady’s heavy face of inquiry peer,down 
on him, from a hall green with holly 
glittering with decked out Christmas 
tree. 

‘Who are you?’ 

Her voice was 
agreeable. 

‘Bob Dawes.’ 

‘Well don’t you know there’s a law 
forbidding you all from coming round 
here carol singing?’ 

‘They should never a dun it.’ 

‘I can’t help that. The-Law’s the 
Law. You know perfectly well you’ve 
no business to be doing this. Where do 
you come from?’ 

“Top end o’ Nelson Street.’ 

‘Nelson Street. Well do you know 
you can be very heavily fined for doing 
this? Is your father working?’ 

‘No. E’s on t’dole.’ 

‘I see. Suppose I reported you 
then. What would happen if he found 
he had a heavy fine to pay on your 
account? He wouldn’t be able to 
would he? . . . Would he now?’ 


‘ > 
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- no. 


provoked, dis- 


‘No, and then do you know what 
they’d do to him? They’d put him in 
prison. Your father would have to go 
to prison because you’ve been going 
round begging. Now that wouldn’t be 
very nice, would it? . . . would it?’ 

ic) ha cO. 

‘No exactly. Now you knew very 
well you were breaking the law. You 
know you were doing wrong, don’t 


you? ... Answer me, you know you’re 
doing wrong, don’t you?’ 

g g> 

: yus.’ 


‘Very well then. You go straight 
back home. Get along off home before 
the policeman finds you. .. .’ 

Bob Dawes went two steps down 
from the veranda. 

‘Wait a minute... . 

He stopped and waited. 

‘Here’s a-penny for you, as it’s 
Christmas Eve... all right... 
you get off home.’ 


> 


now 


The door shut. Lady and richly 
decked hall were gone. Bob Dawes felt 
the chill from his sogged boots creep 
under his wretched clothes, damp out 
the small flicker of pride and courage. 

He tugged back the stiff iron catch 
of the gate, and unable to turn back, 
went on up the road, following still 
the laurel hedge. His left hand clenched 
the one hard coin. The laurel hedge 
stopped. A wooden fence began, 
barring a plantation with fields through 
it, until it became choked with neater 
privet where the garden of Morton 
Lodge began. Bob Dawes went on 
beside the privet and fence, and turned 
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in where they curved to form a bay for 
the gate. He felt the gravel under his 
boots. His hands reached up to the 
rough five-barred gate, felt at its 
lichened bars for the latch, pressed 
down easily the loose wooden lever, 
and the gate swung closed behind him. 
He went up the drive towards the 
lighted stained-glass panes of the front 
door. He stood there and began to sing 
at the dark mass of stone in front of 
him. 


‘Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the Feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about 
Deep and crisp and even.’ 


He had hardly begun when the 
door flung open, to show him a man, 
fine in black suit with stiff white shirt, 
a napkin held up to his red, angry 
face; behind him the gloom of the hall 
was warmed where a rosy, gilded 
lantern stood on a great chest. 

‘Clear off! the man _ shouted, 
‘D’you know yer trespassing on my 
grounds? Get out —get out. D’yer hear?’ 

Bob Dawes moved back. 

*‘, .. damned impertinence. .. . 

The door slammed. The door was 
a dark shade round the lighted stained- 
glass panes in front of him. He went 
back down the drive, through the easily 
opened gate. 

He turned left again where the 
privet and fence curved immediately to 
form the bay for the gate into the next 
garden. The latch clicked behind him 
as he went forward through the lawn, 
wide and dark to the abating rain. The 
coin was hot in his left fist. 
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He stood short of the three front 
steps and began to sing at the white 
door. He sang faintly, as if he did not 
expect the sound to penetrate that white 
door, as if that surface thicker than 
anything else in the world had made his 
task hopeless. He went on singing until 
the carol was over. Then he rang the 
bell; his finger pressed long where it 
said ‘Ring’ in the brass disk. He heard 
a light being switched on, footsteps, 
then the door gently opening. 

‘I was beginning to think you were 
never coming.’ The young man was 
smiling. ‘I thought perhaps the 
weather had kept you all indoors. It is 
raining still isn’t it?’ 

‘There’s been a lor, 
illegal.’ 

‘Good gracious! really? That’s 
father odd isnt rite =.) Whelan se 
anyway, here you are... .” 

He leaned forward. Two coppers 
fell chill against the hot coin in his 
opened fist. 

‘My word it’s a rotten night!’ 

The closing door reopened a little — 

‘A happy Christmas, son.’ 

—shut. 

Bob Dawes looked on up the road. 
It gleamed sleek under the lamps 
stepping out at the edge of the dark 
pavement. On the right the woods 
were black walling up against the road; 
on the left the fence ran on keeping 
back the open fields. He looked on 
up the road; his fist clenched the three 
hard coins; he was unable to go on. He 
turned and began to go back along 
the part of Marlborough Road that he 
had come to know. 


mekkin it 
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The big houses were closed in their 
gardens. No light came from them. 
But streets lamps showed the greased 
length of road between its shrubby 
banks, well-kept like a private drive. 
He saw his mud-caked boots treading 
on the neat surface, and trod gently, 
almost humbly, as if he feared to leave 
mud on the road. His left arm was 
held stiff and apart from him, as he 
might have carried something break- 
able. In his hot fist he could feel the 
first coin, warmer than the other two. 
Round his body, his clothes were cold 
and solid; if he probed his woollen 
jersey, it yielded like damp cardboard, 
his finger pressed the bared singlet. An 
ache of damp and cold bound his feet, 
his knees, his ribs, tight and tighter, till 
a shudder wrenched him free, for the 
cold ache to start again. The rain had 
stopped. Overhead, smoke - huge 
clouds massed and remassed, a black 
turmoil, rolled up to the pale stark 
gaps. Unprotected, he pressed his 
right arm across him, his fist gripping 
his armpit. He wanted to huddle under 
his free arms, wholly, without need of 
coins to keep apart his hands. He 
longed to run, not wildly to the smooth- 
warm beds of picture heroines, but truly 
to the worn iron bedstead, the blankets 
which he shared with his brother. 


At the end of Marlborough Road, 
his body was weak to his shuddering, 
his eyes closed. He was lost in the mere 
travail of his body, the pain which had 
ceased to be pain. He was numb to any 
misery he might have felt. 


Suddenly a thin clatter fell behind 
him in the deserted road. He jolted 
against the wall. The first warm coin 
was absent from his loosened fist. 
The clatter seemed to sing in his body, 
frightened him, as if it had given him 
away. He began to run from it, ran on 
down Nelson Street, ran until his boots 
were hidden on the mud path, no 
longer heard. He stumbled over a 
runnel; before thought, he had let slip 
another coin, unseen into the grassy 
ditch; it had fallen without any sound. 
He hurried forward, stooping, breath- 
less came to the next runnel. He 
feigned a stumble, unclosed his hand, 
the last coin fell darkly into the black 
mud. 

Across the runnel he gathered 
himself up. His freed arms wrapped 
him closely and he ran first on the strip 
of path, then on the pavement, then on 
the road. At last it was the door 
marked No. 17 that was in front of him, 
the door of his home. He opened it and 
went in. 

Two days after Christmas, Bob 
Dawes turned up as usual at the 
Field. It was morning so the fog which 
shrouded the cupolas of Calverley 
Works was lighter. The gang of boys 
were talking together near the open 
gate, their voices loud, filling the 
neighbour fields. They were waiting 
for the rest to turn up. Bob Dawes 
stood near the gate. The gipsy stare, 
the russet, chubby face were duller, 
bound to his loose fists empty of 
coppers. Further out into the Field, a 
group stood around Fred who held the 
ball, ready to drop kick it out on to the 
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empty ground and to start. They were 
pressing him to do or say something, 
but he kept smiling and shaking his 
head, only half intrigued, the ball 
poised in his fingers. Bob Dawes 
watched this group. He wanted Fred’s 
tentative hands to drop the ball; kick 
it far over the Field, with all following. 
He wanted him to start, before he gave 
way. He felt rooted to the earth, 
dependent upon this outcome. Then 
he heard behind him: 

‘Didsta go carollin’ then?’ 

He turned. The words led them 
forward who were coming from the 
lane. Those with Fred carried on 
arguing and smiling. 

‘Aye didsta go?’ 

‘Wheer’s thi muney?’ 

Bob Dawes looked at them. They 
looked at him, stopping. They waited 
for him to answer. 

‘Ah didn’t go.’ 

They waited, sullen. But the fore- 
most of them put an end to the story. 
He spoke firmly: 

‘O’course tha didna go. 
burra feul would a gone.’ 
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They went forward with him to- 
wards the others. From among them 
came stray ends of their mistrust. 

*. . . wot abaht it anyway?... 
SUCHIN Se. 
enuthin = a. 

They merged with the others 
round Fred. Fred shook his head, 
smiled, kicked the ball high out over 
the Field. They followed him out. He 
ran ahead of them and stood in goal. 

‘Cum on, pass it man!’ 

‘... Aw look where yer goin — 
ah’m not in Dunstone!’ 

*. . . mind out, Bert!’ 

‘. . . Bang it, Bob lad!’ 

‘Good save!’ 

The game swayed and surged over 
the Field, riddled with shouts. Round 
them the fog lightened. Below came the 
shrill screams, the iron clankings, the 
gun-like reports, the crescendo of noise 
rising towards midday in Calverley 
Works. Farther out, in the streets and 
houses, the barking dogs, trains on the 
line, the sound of motors, the inanimate 
cries of the district, echoed work being 
resumed after the Christmas holiday. 


’ 
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HUNGER MARCHERS 


Tuey are home again by now. Next 
year, no doubt, the demonstration 
will be seen once more. Last year, 
certainly, it was more startling to the 
complacent — there was at least the 
beginning of a riot. This year appre- 
hension ran higher in advance. But, 
whether by design or by mood, the 
whole episode was muffled and muted. 
The recent reverberations from Paris 
found no echo: a ‘blood-red fury’ of the 
Thames is still, apparently, a contra- 
diction in terms. 

It was a dreary February Sunday: 
trees covered in bluish mist. The 
Hunger Marchers went up the park 
road, past the Dorchester Hotel and the 
new blocks of ‘luxury’ flats. At Marble 
Arch they entered the green space of 
the park and formed round various 
platforms, which were coal carts with- 
out horses. Dark crowds listened to 
speeches from these platforms for over 
two hours; and then, at the sound, of a 
bugle a resolution was put from each 
platform and passed with a little 
cheering. The resolution was wordy, to 
the effect that the new Unemployment 
Bill was a bad measure or in general 
protesting against the treatment of the 
workless. The detachments afterwards 
marched away and left the park empty, 
except for a litter of paper everywhere. 


That was the demonstration. 

The procession was decked with 
banners, mainly red in colour, with 
inscriptions: ‘Red Front ... Unite 
against the Slave Bill . . . Would a 
maggot starve because the Apple was 
too big? ...’ The marchers were 
small, haggard, despondent, in dirty 
waterproofs, or carried haversacks, 
relics sometimes of their marching in 
the war in France. Communist clubs 
and local unemployed paraded in 
sympathy, mostly very young persons 
with solemn faces, who _ shouted 
solemnly: ‘Who’s the: Loch Ness 
Monster? — Ramsay.’ 

At Marble Arch the crowd over- 
flowed the roadway. Mounted Police 
piloted passing cars through. The 
crowd became denser. The police 
removed the photographers who were 
standing up by the railings and then 
drove the crowd back with their horses. 
A girl with red hair was carried to a 
dressing station. The usual Sunday 
speakers at Marble Arch felt neglected. 
Advocates of Islam, theories of Im- 
mortality and other subjects stood on 
their perches, gazing in silence. An 
evangelist had chalked on the roadway, 
topically: “The Earthquake — Repent.’ 

At the platforms the speakers 
opened their mouths wide, urging thin 
strained tones into the winter afternoon. 
One said his wife, through under- 
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nourishment, had been taken to a 
mental home. One, looking at the very 
fine constables, said the police were 
paid servants of the people, and it was 
strange the servants should be better 
clothed and fed than the people. 
Another said that being born into a 
certain class was just a chance: it was 
only an accident that he was not the 
Prince of Wales. Some laughter. They 
strove for audibility in the expanse. 

In the atmosphere was a sense of 
futility. The hopeless marchers seemed 
almost relieved when at last it was time 
to march away, a long human stream 
below the Park-side trees, tapping 
drums, carrying angry flags, murmur- 
ing weakly —a long stream of persons 
who have been omitted from the 
desirable side of living — probably for 
ever. 

Many weil-dressed spectators had 
long since departed. It was a poor 
spectacle from their point of view. A 
nice voice of a young man remarked: 
‘Awful lot of toughs. Not really toughs, 
weak-kneed rather . . . What about 
getting back to tea?’ G. B. 


TWO PLAYS 


By the time these notes appear, Mr. 
Sean O’Casey’s play, Within the Gates, 
will have been withdrawn. But the 
production at the Royalty Theatre 
deserves to be remembered, even al- 
though it did not do the play anything 
like full justice. And it can, and should, 
still be read in book form (Macmillan: 
7s. 6d.). 


Some called Mr. O’Casey’s play 
pretentious. But it is sincere, palpably. 
The accusation is really against the 
non-realistic convention in which the 
play is written. Opera is seldom 
accused of pretentiousness; but that 
convention was long ago accepted. 
Possibly the word ‘pretentious’ belongs 
here to the vocabulary of resistance, as 
does ‘ugly’ in the case of new painting. 
For, in truth, the play is the very 
contrary of pretentious: it starts at the 
other end of the stick. It is partly made 
up of doggerel and of the technique of 
a musical comedy. Some down-and- 
outs sing a song. How is that more 
‘pretentious’ than a song by Children 
of the Ritz? 

The commonest and most popular 
devices of the modern stage have been 
taken in hand in an attempt to con- 
vert them to the purposes of art. 
Would not Shakespeare, in our day, 
have essayed a musical comedy or a 
revue? Mr. O’Casey has not yet suc- 
ceeded in his intention. But what a 
failure! So much better than many 
trite, correct, and charming successes, 
concerning which the critics are very 
kind and vie in discovering hidden 
merits. 

Like most technical experiments, 
more effort went into the surface than 
the basis. The plot was as for a 
novelette, and yet almost any given five 
minutes of the play’s duration was 
excitingly good. A mood, not a 
thought, was communicated. What 
mood? Reckless pity for the driftwood 
humanity which, on any day of the 
week, may be seen on the paths and 
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benches of a city park; also a sense that 
only those who feel necessity are alive. 
Incidentally, Mr. O’Casey is one of the 
first to dramatize the comic tragedy of 
park debaters, with their half-mad 
gropings towards an intellectual sun. 
In result, the play took another half- 
step towards that poetic theatre, which, 
with the recent narrowing of the gulf 
between colloquial and poetic language, 
is due very soon. That cannot be 
forgotten. 


Another occasion has been the 
production of Mr. W. H. Auden’s 
play, The Dance of Death, by the enter- 
prising Group Theatre. Two Sunday 
evenings only, at the Westminster. 
But the performance leaves a vitalizing 
current in the dull air of the theatre. 

M. Valéry wrote somewhere that, 
for himself, he would prefer the Intel- 
lectual Comedy to the Human Comedy 
or even to the Divine Comedy. Travesty 
the phrase, and we may speak of Mr. 
Auden’s play as intellectual comedy. 
Is not this, for some reason, the kind of 
art most praised to-day? Look at the 
figures who are highly respected in 
contemporary literature: Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. Eliot, M. Valéry himself. In each 
of these what we watch is chiefly an 
intellect at play, self-delighting: and 
occasionally we pass remarks on their 
inhumanity —- they have resisted and 
omitted so much of life. This is very 
different from the Human Comedy in 
which everything is accepted; there 
the artists number Cervantes, Shakes- 
peare, Montaigne, Rembrandt, per- 
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haps even Beethoven. To-day the 
Young are influenced away from that 
natural middle art of those former men. 
Is this a true tendency of the time? Is 
it inevitable? Is the creative com- 
mentator, from now onward, to be our 
most loudly acclaimed personage? 

Mr. Auden, at any rate, is in the 
line of comment. His little play does 
not refer to our emotions; but demands 
our amusement as concession to a 
political datum — namely, society, as it 
is, is doomed. Towards the persons on 
the stage, representatives of the out- 
moded society, our pity is not expected, 
rather our contempt. The tone is 
callous. 


c It looks as though they had 
caught a pickpocket. Yes, ugh, 
don’t look, they’re breaking his 
back against the railings. 


B_ Very regrettable. 


We, the audience, laugh. That is the 
mood to which we are inducted. 

We are shown various methods of 
revitalization being sought for modern 
society: athleticism, pre-war arrogance, 
fascism with jew-baiting, and _ the 
escape from machine civilization to 
country life. Each fails; Marx enters in 
triumph; and present society wails a 
miserable dirge for itself. Nothing is 
persuaded; you are supposed to be 
in alignment with this fashion of 
thinking. 

The people are de-personalized, 
being items of a public response to 
various ideas; for example, a response to 
fascism — 
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In the good old days I was a Black and 
Tan 
I was always there when the tortures 
began: 
If you give us a whip I’ll do what I can, 
I?ll follow thee. 


The form is a ballet with words, both 
spoken and sung. Since the people are 
de-personalized, we move towards a 
purer acting, which approaches that 
absolute purity — of puppets. The mode 
is suitable for pre-conceived social 
comments, if fantasticated. The words 
should have been spoken more dis- 
tinctly. But a memorable 
performance — and perhaps a portent. 
G. B. 


it was 


RAW MATERIAL 


I 


‘A SHOCKING state of affairs was disclosed 
in the course of an application made 
to the Juvenile Court at Fareham, for 
an order to place a girl of sixteen and 
her baby in charge of a fit person. 
Inspector Lang stated that with P.C. 
Rowe he went to a copse at Tichfield, 
where he found a wooden shack 15 ft. 
by 15 ft. in which a man, a woman, and 
the girl lived. It contained a double 
bed, table, two chairs and a chest of 
drawers. On the bed was a filthy 
mattress, the only coverings being a 
piece of dirty brown blanket and some 
filthy old clothes. The place was in 
bad repair, the walls in some places 
being patched with cardboard and 
newspapers and the fireplace was 


partly open to the elements. The 
corrugated iron roof was rusty and 
leaky, and the general atmosphere 
most deplorable. He found the young 
girl and her child seated by the fire- 
side, and was informed that her baby 
was born on January 20th. No one 
attended mother or child. The baby 
was dark blue in colour; its eyes were 
closed, and one appeared septic. Its 
clothing was a dirty vest and a piece of 
dirty Tag. 7a: : West Sussex Gazette 


ia 

‘Lapy wishes advice to mitigate her too 

acute and prolonged distress on seeing 

or reading about any cruelty to animals. 
—Write Box M.885.’ 

Advt. in The Times 


FROM A NOTEBOOK 


The human body is beautifully grotesque; 
Narcissus died of laughing. 


Words are sometimes given us to congeal 
our thoughts. 


The subtlest temptations are those of Virtue. 


Upon my knees beside my bed. 

I thank my God for things unsaid, 

But weep until the rising sun 

For thoughts unthought and deeds undone. 


There is no chastity like the verbal liber- 
tine’s. 
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It is always possible to say something new 
about love. To do something new about 
it is amposstble. 


The hard-boiled egoist forgets his shell 1s 
brittle. 


The manifestations of second childhood are 
pitiable; second adolescence has not 
yet been investigated. 


A sense of one’s own limitations is the 
greatest of all temptations. 


The enamel of culture wears best on a priming 
of hard vulgarity. 


Surbanity is better than Metropolish. 


My mind is not so shallow that he who puts 
his foot in it will escape a wetting. 


DGB: 


PRESS NOTE 


A sTuDENT of Fleet Street writes: 
‘Religious wars are notoriously fero- 
cious. The strategy of the short but 
lively battle in the Dickens Salient was 
worth observing. Dickens, of course, 
has before now proved a valuable card 
to play in the non-stop tournament of 
the Big Circulation. So has Religion, in 
the vaguer senses of the word. And 
when it was announced a few months 
ago that the Life of Our Lord written in 
1845 by Charles Dickens himself would 
be on the market, the combination of 
ideas clearly offered enormous tempta- 
tions for somebody to cash in quickly. 
‘The Rothermere forces occupied 


this unique stronghold. For the publi- 
cation rights of the 15000 words they 
paid (it is said) a sum equivalent to 
about half of the total of Dickens’ estate. 
For days the trumpets blew, at cor- 
responding expense, on hoardings and 
whole-page advertisements, announcing 
the glad news of this revelation to the 
English race. They did not hesitate 
(how could they, at the price?) to hail 
it as the “‘literary event of the century’. 
But the Beaverbrook army was not 
dismayed. No, they put up a brave 
fight. Within a very few days of the 
Rothermere onslaught they rallied, 
and produced a first counter-attack in 
the shape of a powerful article — ““Why 
Don’t You Read the World’s Best- 
Seller?’ — exhorting England to return 
to the study of Holy Writ, unabridged 
and untouched by human hand. Then, 
thinking hard and thinking quick, they 
further offered us (1) a detective story 
entitled The Nine Tailors, and (2) a 
“series of articles of inescapable mean- 
ing . . . a challenge to every institu- 
tion and creation of man’s genius — 
Church, State, commerce, industry, 
society”. This seemed overwhelming, 
especially when one of the six chosen to 
tell what would happen “‘If Christ Came 
Back —” turned out to be a gentleman 
described as “the famous Sunday Express 
commentator, man of the world, philo- 
sopher, and believer in mankind’. 
‘At the moment of writing the issue 
of the battle is undecided. At the 
moment of reading it will doubtless be 
forgotten. But the odd thing is that 
nothing more fantastic could be in- 
vented by ‘“‘Beachcomber”’ himself.’ 
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AFTER STRANGE GODS 


AFTER STRANGE Gops. By T. s. ELIOT. 
Faber & Faber. 3s. 6d. 


THERE is a curious note of despair 
in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s three lectures 
to the University of Virginia, which 
he has published with the sub-title 
of ‘A Primer of Modern Heresy’. It 
is as though he had become suddenly 
aware of isolation, of the degree of 
stubbornness with which his former 
followers were determined to prefer the 
chance manna of the waste land to 
any grape harvests from Canaan — ‘in 
our time, controversy seems to me, on 
really fundamental matters, to be 
futile’. 

A curious note, because the over- 
whelming importance of Mr. Eliot 
as a moralist arises from the fact that 
he does not stand alone, that he has a 
Church behind him. Compared with 
that authority his kinship with his great 
American predecessors, Henry Adams 
and Henry James, is a small thing, 
though it may appeal to those who are 
readier to accept the dogmas of a 
critic than of a Church. These three 
writers have examined the decay of the 
religious tradition in the modern world 
with an equal integrity, but Mr. Eliot 
has been enabled to proceed further 
than his predecessors by not remaining 
outside the Church. 


Henry Adams saw clearly enough: 
‘Of all the conditions of his youth which 
afterwards puzzled the grown-up man, 
this disappearance of religion puzzled 
him most’, but the sight helped him to 
nothing better than a peculiarly hope- 
less historical theory. Henry James 
reacted in the same direction as Mr. 
Eliot: ‘We had all the fun of licence, 
while the truth seemed really to be that 
fun in the religious connection closely 
depended on bondage’; but he stopped 
short where Rowland Mallet in Roderick 
Hudson stopped short, with the wonder 
‘whether it be that one tacitly concedes 
to the Roman Church the monopoly of 
a guarantee of immortality, so that if 
one is indisposed to bargain with her 
for the precious gift one must do without 
it altogether’. It remained for Mr. 
Eliot to be explicit over the remedy: 
‘The World is trying the experiment of 
attempting to form a civilized but non- 
Christian mentality. The experiment 
will fail; but we must be very patient in 
awaiting its collapse; meanwhile re- 
deeming the time: so that the Faith may 
be preserved alive through the dark 
ages before us; to renew and rebuild 
civilization, and save the World from 
suicide’ (Thoughts After Lambeth). 

The three lectures in After Strange 
Gods are very short; indeed they are too 
short for Mr. Eliot to approach his 
subject, the effect on literature of this 
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decay of religious tradition, with due 
caution. The very perfection of his 
critical prose (and we must go back to 
Dryden to find a style so exactly ordered 
and free from extraneous ornament) 
throws into relief the startling ortho- 
doxy of his criticism: his discussion of 
heresy and diabolical influence in 
contemporary literature. ‘I am afraid 
that. even if you can entertain the 
notion of a positive power for evil 
working through human agency, you 
may still have a very inaccurate notion 
of what Evil is, and will find it difficult 
to believe that it may operate through 
men of genius of the most excellent 
character. I doubt whether what I am 
saying can convey very much to anyone 
for whom the doctrine of Original Sin 
is not a very real and tremendous 
thing.’ 

His first two lectures are little more 
than introductions to this theme. In 
his first he defines his use of the term 
tradition: ‘all those habitual actions, 
habits and customs, from the most 
significant religious rite to our con- 
ventional way of greeting a stranger, 
which represents the blood kinship of 
“the same people living in the same 
place.’ Unity of religious back- 
ground is needed for the proper 
development of a tradition, and to 
preserve what is valuable in tradition, 
to make it a dynamic and not a static 
way of life, he postulates continuous 
criticism under the supervision of 
orthodoxy, orthodoxy being a matter 
of the conscious intelligence, while 
tradition is a way of ‘feeling and acting’. 
In his second lecture he deals with the 


crippling effect upon men of letters of 
not having been brought up in the 
environment of a living and central 
tradition, examining for this purpose 
the poetry of Mr. Yeats and Mr. 
Pound, and short stories by D. H. 
Lawrence and Katherine Mansfield. 
But it is when Mr. Eliot reaches in his 
last lecture the subject of diabolical 
influence, of the operations of the Evil 
Spirit, that one is aware among his 
audience of a shocked agnosticism. 
Mr. Eliot has never made any secret of 
his Faith. To be a Catholic (in Mr. 
Eliot’s case an Anglo-Catholic) is to 
believe in the Devil, and why, if the 
Devil exists, he should not work through 
contemporary literature, it is hard to 
understand. It may be objected (with 
doubtful truth) that this is not aesthetic 
criticism, but Mr. Eliot writes, ‘I am 
uncertain of my ability to criticize my 
contemporaries as artists; I ascended 
the platform of these lectures only in 
the role of moralist’. Moral criticism 
indeed, if one accepts the truth of 
Christianity at all, is of far greater im- 
portance than literary criticism, which 
is concerned only with refining the 
intellectual pleasures, while moral 
criticism is concerned with the saving 
of souls. 

That statement is not likely to 
appeal to a large proportion of those 
concerned with literature; an appeal to 
humanitarianism, to the salvation of the 
body, will win more support. And that 
appeal is implicit too in Mr. Eliot’s 
criticism of such writers as Lawrence 
who claim an Inner Light, who waken 
men to spiritual experience and then 
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cram them with some religious con- 
coction of their own making. ‘Most 
people are only a very little alive; and 
to awaken them to the spiritual is a 
very great responsibility: it is only 
when they are so awakened that they 
are capable of real Good, but that at 
the same time they become first capable 
of Evil.’ It is too early to see the result 
of Lawrence’s hysterical religious beliefs 
on his followers, and Mr. Eliot might 
have reinforced his case with the 
example of Laurence Oliphant, an 
earlier writer of talent, whose trust in 
the Inner Light broke up two lives and 
led to one suicide. Humanitarians are 
more nearly touched by a death than 
a damnation. 

The elaboration of an individual 
morality, in place of a moral order 
directed and modified by a Church, 
the expression, in Mr. Eliot’s phrase, of 
‘seductive personalities’, cannot be 
excused by sensibility of style. The 
greater the writer the more dangerous 
his uncontrolled personality becomes. 
Mr. Eliot has here dealt with two 
writers only, Lawrence and Hardy. 
To them might be added a poet who 
has perhaps passed the dangerous 
peak of his popularity, Mr. A. E. 
Housman, with his Roman morality 
and his cult of suicide and despair. 
But if these are cases of diabolic 
influence, the curious thing is that the 
devil is after all not given the best 
tunes. It is in Hardy’s rather absurd 
short stories, in Lawrence’s tedious 
cult of dark gods, in Mr. Housman’s 
crude adjurations to ‘be a man stand 
up and end you’, that we trace the 


expression of the unregenerate person- 
ality. Lawrence’s lovely ‘Ship of 
Death’, Hardy’s ‘Surview’ (to take one 
of a score of examples), the penulti- 
mate poem of Mr. Housman’s Last 
Poems might all have been written under 
the supervision of the strictest ortho- 
doxy. The unregenerate personality, 
‘the hot breath and the roused passion’ 
of James’s story, ‘The Jolly Corner’, 
is in James’s phrase blatant, vulgar, 
and Mr. Eliot is not strictly ortho- 
dox when he writes in a criticism of 
Mr. Pound’s A Draft of XXX Cantos: 
‘a Hell altogether without dignity 
implies a Heaven without dignity 
also’. The unregenerate personality, 
checked by no outside order and free 
from any but self criticism, is without 
dignity and works, as in Marlowe’s 
tragedies, with squibs and firecrackers. 
This Saving Grace (that once marked 
Cain’s brow) almost eliminates the 
distinction between morals and _aes- 
thetics and makes it unnecessary for 
Mr. Eliot to disclaim in these lectures 
the role of literary critic. 


BUTLER AGAIN 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE- 
BOOKS OF SAMUEL BUTLER. Chosen and 
edited by A. T. BARTHOLOMEW. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


BuTLER has for long enough been the 
object of a fairly intensive cult, which, 
in so far as it claims for him the title of a 
profound or original thinker, ought to 
be discouraged. He was the antithesis 
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of all that was bad in the Victorian age, 
except in one thing: he has a specific 
taint which is sufficient to mark him a 
legitimate offspring of his time — the 
ugly duckling no doubt; but charac- 
teristic of the family. 

Dr. Johnson, whom it is often 
difficult not to think of in reading 
Butler, somewhere described genius as 
consisting, in effect, of a universal or 
discursive talent concentrated upon a 
single activity. Butler had the first of 
Johnson’s requirements for genius; 
but his talents, numerous as they were, 
gave him only a variety of interests: he 
had no sympathies. His metaphysics 
were shallow, his biology guess-work, 
his painting dilettante and his music 
monomaniac: while his literary criti- 
cism, like all his other activities, was 
inspired by the single eagerness of 
exposing shams. 

This motive was more in the nature 
of a hobby than a passion. His specula- 
tions, it is true, were founded on a 
sufficiently strong antipathy. But if we 
compare Butler in this respect with 
Swift, another whose work was founded 
on antipathy, we realize that the 
exploitation of the feeling of antipathy 
was not, in Butler, the unifying activity 
of Johnson’s ‘genius’. In Swift, anti- 
pathy was a passion: it represented the 
frustration of a passionate sympathy. 
Human insensibility was to Swift a 
personal outrage; it made him savage 
because he had a passionate nature. 
Butler was not passionate; he had no 
sympathy, only interest; he was an 
observer, not a sufferer. The hypocrisy 
of his contemporaries was to him not a 


source of pain, or even of exasperation, 
but simply material for the exercise of 
his hobby. 

His hobby was the exposure of 
shams, its method the application of a 
simple test to all contemporary phe- 
nomena, social and intellectual. If he 
found in any of these the features of a 
vested interest, he exposed it forcefully 
and persistently. Organized religion, 
puritanism, teetotalism, the family 
ideal, sex obscurantism, charity, women, 
G. F. Watts, popular aesthetics, spurious 
humanitarianism, pompous respectable 
orthodoxies of all kinds — he pushed a 
satirical thumb in every pie and never 
failed to pull out plums of ineptitude, 
fraud or vanity. 

His note-books are the record of his 
ruling hobby; it is possible to read them 
from the first page to the last (in the 
present selection at any rate) without 
feeling for a moment that there may be 
monotony in a diet of plums. One may 
quote almost at random without trans- 
cribing very much that is not intelligent, 
or at least exhilarating. Of Sir John 
Lubbock he writes: 


He is trying at this time to teach 
dogs to converse. If I was his dog 
and he taught me, the first thing that 
I should tell him would be that he is a 
damned fool. 


Often he is surprising: 


Christ was only crucified once 
for a few hours. Think of the 
hundreds of thousands whom Christ 
has been crucifying in a quiet way 
ever since. 
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YOU CAN SECURE A GUARANTEED. 


7T/, 10%, OR EVEN MORE, ACCORDING TO AGE 


If your private income has been, or is 
to be reduced, consider the advantages 
of an Annuity. Instead of 34% you 
could receive 7%, 10%, or even more, 
according to your age. The increased 
income would be guaranteed to you 
for life, however long you live. All 
your plans for the future could be 
made with that in mind. 


The Sun Life of Canada specialises in 
Annuities and its contracts meet the most 
widely divergent needs. You, for instance, 
can take the benefits of a larger income 
guaranteed for life, and yet take care of 
the future of your dependants. This is a 
new phase of Annuity business, another 
example of Sun Life of Canada Service. 


There are now over 12,000 Sun Life of 
Canada annuitants in the British Isles. 
Retired men, widows and others who have 
suffered serious reduction of income are 
finding the best solution to their difficulties 
in Sun Life of Canada Annuities. Here are 
some examples:— 


INCOME MORE 

THAN DOUBLED 

Mr. F., aged 54, a retired builder, whose 
income had fallen to £350, now enjoys a 
guaranteed yearly income for life of £749. 


INCOME NEARLY 

TREBLED 

Mr. B., aged 63, a retired solicitor, with 
income reduced to £245, obtained a Sun 
Life of Canada Annuity of £651, (£162 15s. 
to be paid into his Bank by the Company 
every quarter as long as he lives). 


£408 INSTEAD OF {175 
GUARANTEED FOR TWO LIVES 
Mr. S. (age 67) and his wife (age 69) will 
receive {204 every half-year as long as 
either of them lives. This is more than 
double their former income, and it is 
absolutely guaranteed. 


RETIRED DOCTOR’S 
INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT 


A Doctorin the Midlandsaged 59, NEARLY 
DOUBLES HIS INCOME (£429 instead of 
£245), and this larger income is guaranteed 
for his life. At his death his daughter will 
receive £3,000. This is also guaranteed. 


@ The assets of the Sun Life of Canada 
exceed £125,000,000. The Company 
operates in 40 different countries and 
serves 1,000,000 policyholders. Govern- 
ment Audit and Supervision completes the 
security, the Canadian Insurance laws 
being among the most stringent in the world. 


If your Private Income is not nowsuffi- 
cient for your needs, or if you have had 
anxiety about your investments, send 
this Form or a Letter. You incur no 
obligation. 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager) 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
195 Sun of Canada House, Cockseur Street, 
London, S.W.1 
Inhavie!Leranesccs: cee invested (or to invest) 
and shall be glad to know what income this 
sum would provide. 


INVAIN G3; 2.55 coqsasdncadsobosobasann sosadanewobaGomosued 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS 
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That is excellent and sufficient. 


Miss Potter who works a good 
deal among the poor in Seven Dials 
asked me at a conversazione, rather 
abruptly, if I liked poor people. I 
said I did not, and there the conver- 
sation ended. 


That is, for Miss Potter, sufficient. 
This too is excellent, and true: 


I see Mr. Gladstone has been 
lately writing to the effect that he owes 
no small part of his success to the 
study of Dante. I am of opinion that 
I owe no small part of whatever small 
success I may have obtained to the 
fact that I have ignored Dante. 


It is in things of this kind, dealing 
with contemporary pomps and vanities, 
that Butler excels; and many of these 
things still need saying. (Mr. Shaw says 
them pretty frequently but you cannot 
call him out of date). It was Butler’s 
mission to discover that one of the 
leading features of the English charac- 
ter is its pervasive hypocrisy, and that 
‘opinions have vested interests just as 
men have’. 

Hypocrisy, however, is not at the 
root of people’s beings, but on the 
surface mostly: it is a social motive. The 
deeper motives Butler was unable to 
discover because he had not sympathy: 
he lacked the capacity for passionate 
thought or feeling or action which 
unites the imaginative and trans- 
forming critic to other men, and gives 
him an understanding of their essential 
composition. Thus the total impression 
that Butler’s note-books leave is one of a 


deliberate and consistent superficiality 
—or, to put it more fairly, a refusal to 
face the responsibilities of his gifts. He 
said that he hoped people would 
believe not in him, but in the things he 
admired; he ought to have wanted 
people to believe in him; he ought to 
have taken the risk of creating a vested 
interest in himself. As it was, he re- 
mained content to pull out plums from 
the social pie, hardly forbearing to add 
Jack Horner’s legendary piece of self- 
congratulation. There is, indeed, a 
vein of complacency which runs 
through his writings: it is this which 
Butler had in common with most of his 
contemporaries. 


GOOD QUEEN BESS 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Cape. gs. 6d. 


By J. E. NEALE. 


By all, or most, of the rules this 
should be a bad book. Professors 
fortified and dignified by decades of 
research ought not to throw footnotes 
to the winds and go a-wooing after the 
general reader. Writers of short books 
on great subjects ought to be writers 
first and scholars second, amateurs in 
the true, not experts in the strict, sense. 
To set Elizabeth against her back- 
ground ought to be a test of insight and 
imagination; there should be no alter- 
native between complete success and 
pathetic failure. 

But Professor Neale has not failed. 
Not having tried to write a great book 
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—Constable Rooks——= 


Autobiography of a musician, painter, wit 


FIRST CHILDHOOD ty LORD BERNERS 


Illustrated with photographs: wrapper by Rex Whistler. 8s. 6d. net 


This modern verse! 


SENSE & POETRY by JOHN SPARROW 


Essays on the place of meaning in modern verse. 7s. 6d. net 


A new Crown Constable. 5s. net 
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he has written an honest and sensible 
one. After years of faithful, patient, 
concentrated work (so concentrated 
that even the real Mary Queen of 
Scots has escaped his microscope) . he 
has got to know Elizabeth well enough 
to realize the one thing about her which 
alone explains her —that she was a 
human being. To him she has become 
what the great lady is to the family 
doctor from the village at her park 
gates: he knows too much about her to 
be scared or dazzled any more; he can 
make short work of scandal or gossip, 
legend or innuendo, for he has the 
facts. You do not want too much 
imagination, too keen an eye for the 
picturesque, too big a range of curiosity 
or sympathy in the family doctor; with 
all these qualities he would not be 
right as often as he is. 

If Professor Neale is right, then, 
Elizabeth was neither vicious nor 
scatter-brained. On the contrary she 
was a sensible and able woman who 
made a good Queen. She earned her 
success by her own common sense, 
energy and insight. Why not? She is 
a better subject for a ‘popular’ book 
if she was sexually abnormal or psycho- 
logically morbid, and anyone who opens 
Professor Neale’s book in the hope of 
tit-bits about ‘love’ will have a 
grievance. It makes a neat paradox 
to show that all the credit for what she 
did belongs to someone else and that 
the ship was really steered by one or 
other of the mates while the captain 
was hysterically gesticulating on the 
bridge or sulking in bewilderment 
below decks. But is it not more likely 


that the Queen remained unmarried 
because she decided that marriage 
would ‘cramp her style’ and depreciate 
her assets: that she managed her 
Council by refusing to argue with them 
and preserved her freedom of action 
behind a mask of indecision? She was 
popular because she took the trouble 
to please people and had the knack 
of gracious condescension: she was 
respected because she stood no non- 
sense and could be royally angry: she 
encouraged flattery because she enjoyed 
it and knew that women who show they 
know it for men’s sop to their own 
vanity will never manage the vain sex. 
There have been women rulers since 
history began and the only good ones 
have been those who used their woman- 
hood to help and not to hamper their 
rule. Monarchy, the form of govern- 
ment which has the longest record of 
success, implies the use of the 
sovereign’s private life as the trump 
card in diplomacy, and Elizabeth was 
her own foreign secretary for nearly 
half a century. Judged by results she 
was equal to her position: the onus of 
proof would seem to be with those who 
say, as some will say of anyone who has 
made a name, that she was not. 
Perhaps, though, Professor Neale’s 
Elizabeth is just a shade too normal. 
Perhaps like Burleigh or Leicester, he 
has not been able to get a look at quite 
every card in her hand: after all, her 
technique was to keep men guessing, 
and despite all the apparatus of modern 
scientific research, she can do it yet. 
For him, it appears, she is a woman 
whose womanliness is in continual 
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conflict with the demands of her policy. 
It goes to her heart to refuse Leicester’s 
suit, to give up trying to reform Essexs 
and behead him instead, to sign the 
death warrant of Mary of Scotland. 
But duty calls and she reluctantly 
responds. She is for ever fighting rear- 
guard actions in defence of her prin- 
ciples: hence some at least of her 
reputation for indecision, her desperate 
graspings at straws, her bewildering 
changes of mood. Was she quite as 
womanly as all that? There have been 
a few women as well as a few men who 
have thought a great game worth 
playing for its own sake — the one thing 
worth living for; who played every 
move, not reluctantly because they 
ought, but with zest because they must. 
Was not Elizabeth born to rule English- 
men, as many as possible, and did she 
not know it? Once the game was in 
her hand, what else mattered? Why 
did she keep Mary in England for 
eighteen years, and make such a to-do 
about executing her at last? Was it really 
because she could think of nothing 
else neither too unkind nor too impru- 
dent? Or was it that she saw, as Disraeli 
perhaps saw about Gladstone (but 
certainly not Gladstone about Disraeli), 
that a sinister and dangerous opponent 
is the one thing that makes a leader 
indispensable? Mary dead, Burleigh 
and Walsingham would breathe more 
freely. True enough. But why should 
Elizabeth, who found them obstinate 
enough already, go out of her way to 
console them with the sure and certain 
hope, in the event of her death, of a 
Protestant succession? It may be too 


much to expect a woman to see, as 
Aristotle saw, the advantage of “bring- 
ing distant dangers near’, consciously 
to grasp that the Spanish and Marian 
bogeys were part of the system of 
stresses and strains which alone made 
a ramshackle constitution function 
reasonably well: kept the Puritan loyal 
and the Catholics quiet. But was it a 
complete surprise to the Queen, when, 
after Mary’s death and the Armada’s 
defeat, her friends became more critical 
and her enemies more dangerous? If it 
was not, then her unwillingness to send 
Mary to her death was not just shuffling 
or conscience-stricken weakness, but 
genuine annoyance at the well meaning 
dullards who had called her bluff. 

The trouble is that the English 
must always have their heroes good as 
well as heroic. Elizabeth must be good 
Queen Bess; must live up to the public 
school code. It must give her pain to 
condemn to death a rival who might 
have been a school-mate, to have to 
pretend she is going to marry someone 
eighteen years younger than herself 
and ugly as well, not to take the blame 
for her own and other people’s mistakes 
as often as possible. Historians cannot 
but be a little shocked if she is rude to 
Parliament men defending their sacred 
privileges. Enlightened Churchgoers 
would like her to have taken her 
responsibilities as supreme governor 
more seriously and also to have shown 
more appreciation of the zeal of other 
persuasions. Something a bit more 
tangible to show that she was really ‘in 
advance of her time’ would be such a 
comfort to her well-wishers. 
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Fortunately for England in her 
time, however, Elizabeth belonged to it. 
She learnt her subtlety, her ruthlessness, 
her tenacity in an age when senti- 
mentalism, folly and blundering were 
more drastically punished than they 
need be when there are more police- 
men about. Her creed was a crude and 
worldly one, the religion of patriotism, 
but as its prophet she made fewer 
mistakes and kept her wits closer about 
her than most prophets. She demands 
judgment by her peers. 
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THE QUEST FOR CORVO. By A. J. A. 
syMons. Cassell, ras. 6d. 


Tus ingenious book has been wide- 
ly, and deservedly, reviewed; and 
past readers of Life and Letters will 
scarcely need reminding that Mr. 
Symons has twice contributed studies 
on his curious subject to its pages. But 
the whole is better than the parts, and 
The Quest for Corvo surpasses expecta- 
tion. Round a curiosity of Edwardian 
literature Mr. Symons has built a 
curiosity of biography, and from seven 
or eight years of disconnected but 
continuous research has contrived to 
bring to life a character who seemed 
irrevocably lost in a mist of prejudice 
and ill-fame and that kind of wilful 
oblivion which surrounds men with a 
genius for making enemies. 

A ‘character’ is said advisedly. 


Rolfe was a literary eccentric, and very 
little more. Mr. Symons, with the 
fervour of a born collector, exaggerates 
the literary importance of Rolfe, the 
self-styled Baron Corvo. Certainly, if 
you fix your standards by the spectrum 
of the Yellow Book, his Stories Toto Told 
Me glow with a tinge of fine gold; and 
if you are seeking the projection of an 
author’s fantastic day-dreaming, the 
Brocken spectre of a man unhappy, 
ill-starred, and humiliated, Hadrian the 
Seventh is a rare treasure. But essen- 
tially these books — the best of Rolfe, 
so far as published work goes — are 
curiosities, and little more. The spiri- 
tual structure of Rolfe was a brittle, 
lopsided thing; his erudition was make- 
shift; his verbal ingenuity, although it 
sometimes showed real etymological 
wit, is thin when compared, say, with 
Thomas Urquhart or, longo intervallo, 
Joyce. 

But The Quest for Corvo is neverthe- 
less a book to be read. It is a clever and 
very entertaining portrait gallery of 
the Baron’s friends, foes, victims and 
addicts, with Rolfe of course occupying 
the centre of the wall. They are as 
fantastically contrasted in character as 
Rolfe could have wished: Christopher 
Millard, Mr. Pirie-Gordon, Robert 
Hugh Benson, Mr. J. Maundy Gregory 
. . . And the self-portrait of the bio- 
grapher himself, sketched unwittingly 
in the margins of the book, is in itself 
an achievement. What a pity this 
Boswell never met his subject in the 


flesh! Or would that perhaps have 
destroyed the fascination of the 
quest? 
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A PROVINCE AND A WORLD 


IN A PROVINCE. By LAURENS VAN DER 
post. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. VAN DER Post’s novel of South 
Africa is significant in the same 
way as some of the novels which 
have come out of Soviet Russia are 
significant. It is not in the least con- 
cerned with being a ‘masterpiece’, a 
‘work of genius’, or even a Book of the 
Month: it has none of those qualities 
which give us Heimweh for Madame 
Bovary, the surprisingly reproductive 
mother of most modern fiction. But 
it is a book deeply rooted in certain 
experiences which have obviously been 
lived through for long years. The social 
philosophy which Mr. Van der Post 
derives from these experiences is neither 
a hotch-potch of wisdom and resigna- 
tion particularly designed to fit the 
characters of his novel, nor a claim 
that because he has created a work of 
art, he can ‘see life steadily and see it 
whole’. It is a political attitude learnt 
from experience, and recommended to 
the reader who finds that modern life 
offers him a world of experience similar 
to Mr. Van der Post’s. Thus the fresh- 
ness and interest of this book lie in 
the author’s demonstration that the 
psychological attitude of his characters 
is a political one. 

The hero, Johan van Bredepoel, is 
a young Dutchman of extremely just 
character, few prejudices, and no 
opinions. He leaves his country home 
and settles in business in a boarding- 


house in a small town, Port Benjamin. 
There he becomes friendly with a young 
native called Kenon, and the course of 
this friendship reveals to him the full 
meaning of racial hatred. 

Partly as a result of Johan’s contem- 
plative attitude, Kenon drifts out of his 
life, but years later, their paths cross 
again, and Johan learns that Kenon 
has gone to the bad generally and 
become a drug-addict. What is so 
beautifully clear in this book is that 
Johan’s relationship with Kenon is in 
no sense an idiosyncrasy: it is simply 
the expression of his sense of justice: 
and Kenon’s tragedy is also Johan’s, 
because it violently outrages his con- 
sciousness and the type of civilized 
consciousness which he represents. The 
kind of violence to a sensibility which 
is thus related, is admirably broadened 
at the end of the book into the picture 
of a riot: for the violence in which 
negroes, Communists, Dutch farmers, 
and English police take part, is general 
and affects our whole civilization. 

It is a novel which might be called 
‘a book with a message’. But Mr. Van 
der Post has not created, certain types 
in order to illustrate a teaching. On 
the contrary, he has taken some people 
who are convincingly real to us, and 
by his understanding of the qualities 
in them which are most living, such 
as the accidental interest of the young 
Dutchman for the black servant, he 
has shown how these qualities are 
signs of a profound revolution, and 
point to the deeper changes in the 
whole of society. 
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A MODERN BATTLEFIELD 


IT’S A BATTLEFIELD. By GRAHAM 
GREENE. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


‘EACH separate gathering of English 
soldiery went on fighting its own 
little battle in happy and advan- 
tageous ignorance of the general state 
of the action, nay, even very often in 
ignorance of the fact that any great 
conflict was raging.’ Thus Kinglake, 
of another battle. The conflict Mr. 
Greene has chosen is always raging, 
within each individual, young or old; 
always the same fighting within, of 
which, even at best, external life is an 
imperfect mirror. The individual 
remains separate, his conflicts wrapped 
away in himself. We do not know the 
wars of those next whom we stand in 


lifts cr ride in buses: scarcely even of our 
best friends. The fight goes on silently, 
within. It is only at certain moments in 
life that these conflicts become external- 
ized; then, with what eagerness the 
outside enemy, the foreign invader 
whom we can see and kill, is welcomed! 
What joy to know that it is the Germans, 
or the Jews, or the Communists, who 
should be persecuted! 

In wars, strikes and revolutions, the 
internal war is merged in national 
conflict. In trials, wrecks, banditry 
and earthquake, the same _ thing 
happens on a smaller scale. Flat lives 
have sudden peaks and chasms. Those 
who were separate are linked. The 
loose bonds between individuals break 
or tighten. Hidden fear, unrecognized 
suspicion or hatred, unexpected 
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courage, unbelievable goodness come 
into the open. At such moments, 
people appear to view, socialized and 
at the same time more individual. 

Mr. Greene has chosen one such 
moment as his theme; the attempted 
reprieve of Jim Drover, a bus-driver, 
condemned to death for killing a 
policeman at a Communist meeting, 
in order to prevent his wife being 
struck with a truncheon. The appeal 
has failed; the last hope is a reprieve. 
The book is of the people whose lives 
are drawn together by this one life 
hanging in suspense: the Commissioner 
of Police; the Home Secretary’s secre- 
tary; Milly Drover and her sister, Kay, 
who works in a match-factory; Kay’s 
lover, Jules, cautious in life but prodigal 
in imagination; Conder, a journalist 
whose mythical wife and six children 
are his defence against emotional 
responsibility; Surrogate, a Commu- 
nist intellectual, who still hates his dead 
wife for his little shames and lust and 
cowardice; Caroline Bury, who ‘has 
faith’, an ageing widow espoused to lost 
causes; the dead policeman’s wife, a 
mild, suspicious woman terrified of the 
Press; and Conrad Drover, who has 
brains and curses them for all he has 
ever suffered, reviling them as the cause 
of his impotence. 

All these lives are interlinked by the 
petition to secure a reprieve. But 
though linked, they are not united; 
each is straining as hard as he can to 
go his own way. When the petition is 
launched, the realization comes to 
those most deeply interested, that it is 
Jim’s release or his death they really 


want. If he is reprieved, he will be 
imprisoned. Conrad loves his brother’s 
wife and doesn’t want her to wait the 
eighteen years; nor does Jim; nor does 
Milly. But they are driven on to get 
the reprieve, and they succeed. Jim 
fails to commit suicide. Milly is left, 
a wife without a husband, a woman 
without the right to marry. Conrad 
wants Milly and he gets her. His 
impotence and guilt towards his brother 
show him he never really wanted her: 
he just liked taking her to Kew. He 
turns his self-hatred against the Com- 
missioner and tries to kill him. But his 
bullet, like his life, is blank: he is 
knocked down by a skidding car and 
killed. Kay and Jules both feel they 
must do something for Drover. But 
they always do what they think they 
want to do; and most times they explain 
to themselves that it is to help Drover. 
Jules uses the petition to light the gas. 
Kay finds that though she loves Jules, 
he satisfies her less than men she merely 
lusted for. So with the others also: the. 
occasion is provided for them to do 
what they always thought they wanted 
to do, and they find that what they 
wanted was not to do it, but to want to 
do it. 

It’s a Battlefield is a great advance 
on anything Mr. Greene has done 
before, more direct and definite, more 
certain in touch. It is moving, bitter, 
tragic, humorous and beautiful. It has 
as many facets as life. Its form and 
substance are equally original. The 
movement is quick-—too quick in 
parts; there is a lack of relief. The 
reader is always conscious of the back- 
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ground, the moving life of London, and 
sometimes too conscious: the scenery 
comes so close as to crowd the 
characters off the stage. The thoughts 
of the characters, especially the Com- 
missioner, tend to predominate too 
much. The incidents they remember 
are always the same incidents — and at 
such times they are author-conceived 
rather than author-described; that is, 
we do not feel that the author has 
selected these thoughts from the chaos 
of consciousness, but that these re- 
iterated memories are all the author 
himself knows about his characters. 
But when he is most successful, Mr. 
Greene makes us forget that he has 
selected his material. It appears in- 
choate, yet is intelligible. That is 
artistry. 
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Tuis book may strike the casual 
reader as ridiculous, and_ ridicu- 
lous things it certainly contains. Yet 
it is symptomatic of Europe’s return 
to pre-war conditions of nationalism. 
Sixteen years have now passed since 
the War, and the growth of internation- 
alism, social democracy, modern archi- 
tecture, and many other good and 
evil adventures, seems to be submerged 
under an enormous backwash from 
1910. Here we are, back at an im- 
proved Schlieffen plan: and if we pro- 
test that much of this book is 
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incredible, we have to remember that 
Germany’s plans before the War were 
also incredible — as, for that matter, 
were the English and French. The 
atmosphere of intrigue surrounding the 
publication of this translation is also a 
relic from pre-War Germany. In a 
preface the publishers describe how the 
book was banned in Germany, the 
professor disgraced; how offers and 
threats were made to them by lawyers; 
and on the eve of its appearance the 
German Embassy issued a formal repu- 
diation of the work as in any way 
representing German official opinion. 

Apart from all these sensations, 
the book is not without interest. It is 
certainly not a product of Nazi thought, 
but it is, or might have been, a work to 
which the suggestible Nazi leaders 
would give ear. Banse’s real failure is 
that he cannot turn his mind to the 
East. He is out to wreak revenge on 
the arch-enemy France, and to invade 
England, by way of Ireland and 
Holland. In fact the Great War so 
absorbs him that he seems anxious to 
fight it all over again, in order to show 
how he would win. 

But the Third Reich is hardly likely 
to attempt another Western invasion. 
Not only is it temperamentally in- 
clined to the Baltic, but an invasion of 
the Ukraine, if Poland were recon- 
ciled, and especially if Japan were 


already fighting Russia, might be 
highly profitable. Here Professor 
Banse’s tactical advice might be of use. 
He shows how easily Italy might be 
appeased, if Austrian ambitions in the 
Tyrol were relinquished: in that case 
the only powers Germany might have 
to fear would be France and Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Banse’s military plans, if not revo- 
lutionary, are certainly intelligent. 
They are derived from what may be 
called ‘geographical materialism’, and 
he is full of schemes for the intensive 
exploitation of geographical features 
in modern warfare. The reader will be 
either indignant or amused at the pro- 
fessor’s references to England. But 
apart from such comic passages, his 
style is highly respectable, and reminds 
one often of the recent lectures of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, with its occasional refer- 
ences to the ‘canker of Marxism’, 
where Mr. Eliot would have written 
‘worm-eaten with Liberalism’. A 
grimmer purpose is revealed in the 
lines which explain how Germany lost 
the war: ‘dreamers remained dreamers: 
they lacked that little touch of realism 
which even the most beautiful dream 
needs if it is to be more than mere 
froth’. The aim of this book is to instil 
that ‘little touch of realism’ which will 
fulfil ‘the beautiful dream’ of world 
conquest. 
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